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: UNITED CHURCH 
This Great Hymn? is the most inspir- 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. ing and _ beautiful 
hymnal in_ the 
American church. 


nests All the best loved 
= = hymns of Chris- 


tian faith are in- 
1. Men, whose boast it is that ye Come of fa-thers brave and free, 


2. Is true free-dom but to break Fet - ters for our own dear sake, cluded and, in ad- 
3. They are slaveswho fear to speak For the fall-en and the weak; 
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features: 
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a ores ss Hymns of Social 
| a | Service, 

If therebreatheon earth a_ slave, Are ye - ly free and sada . 

And with leath- ern hearts for - get That we owe man-kind a debt? Hymns of Chris- 

They are slaves who will not choose Ha-tred, scoff-ing, and a- buse, tlan Unity, 

a) 
et 2 5 2 ee 3 = 0. —@ ' Hymns of the 
BES So SS Slee Ss: | Inner Life. 

_ Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 

as to preach it! The 

If ye do not feel the chain When it works a broth-er’s pain, 


. 1 . 
No;true free-dom is to share All the chains our obroth-ers wear, Social Gospel will 
Rath-er than in si-lence shrink From the truth they needs must think; never seem to be 
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truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
| gins to sing it. 
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Does Your Church Sing | 4YMNS OF THE =e 





Note the beauti- 
! ful typography of 
Are ye not base slaves in-deed, Slaves un-wor-thy to be freed? this hymn: large 


And, with heartand hand, to be Ear~-nest to make oth-ers free. | notes, bold legible 
They are slaveswho dare not be In the right with two or three. A-men, 
words, and ail the 


stanzas inside the 
staves. 











The above hymn is selected from the matchless wiedtinn. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 
Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


It strives definitely to oceupy a catholic point of view and its readers are in al] communions 








EDITORIAL 


China and the 
Pacific Peace Pact 


HE Christian international mind will not be wholly 

satisfied with the treaty entered into by Britain, 

France, Japan and the United States, which was 
announced last Saturday. There is one vital omission 
from the agreement: that is China. China herself should 
be a signatory to the agreement. One of the most 
ardent hopes with which Christian democracy has in- 
vested the Washington conference relates itself to China’s 
clea for the explicit recognition of her sovereign inde- 
pendence. And it seems clear that it is the purpose of the 
conference, in the long run, to emancipate China from 
the nondescript status in which she now stands and which 
renders her a helpless and inviting object of exploitation 
for any nation, and particularly her powerful island neigh- 
bor. That exploitation must be stopped, so the conference 
has already decided by its adoption of the Root resolu- 
tions. But in drawing up the four power pact for stabil- 
wing peace in the Pacific east the conference missed a 
unique opportunity to carry out its good intentions to- 
vard China. 





China is the only interested power not in- 
luded in the pact. But if the conference is in earnest 
in its purpose to give China a sovereign status with real 
autonomy, nothing could signalize and help to realize that 
purpose like treating her as an interested equal. The best 
way to stabilize peace in the far east is to remove China 
irom the status of a mere ward of other nations, dependent 
upon their good intentions, and to invest her with the dig- 
uty of a sovereign nation. The moment China’s sover- 
eign autonomy is universally recognized, the necessity for 
other nations entering into pacts to prevent one an- 
ther from exploiting her will be greatly reduced. A 
practical act of recognition such as the inclusion of China 
in the present agreement, would go far toward unifying 


and stabilizing the internal affairs of China herself. And 
if the powers are in earnest in wishing to inhibit any act 
of aggression tending to disturb the peace, China’s par- 
ticipation in the agreement would much more effectually 
guarantee that any such hostile act would be brought to 
their attention while it was still in the bud. What China 
needs is not international charity, but justice. Her des- 
tiny cannot be imposed upon her either by the good will 
or the concerted abstinence of outsiders, but only by her 
responsible inclusion in all good faith in whatever inter- 
national arrangements affect her welfare or that of her 
neighborhood. 


A New Spirit in 
World Affairs 

UALIFYING its enthusiasm only by regret at this 
Q omission of China, the Christian conscience cannot 
fail to welcome the agreement of the four world powers 
as a positive and long stride toward the peace ideal which 
Christmas celebrates. It begins to look as if the Christ- 
mas bells of 1921 will have cause to ring more joyously 
than in any year of modern times. The Washington con- 
ference is bringing a new method and a new spirit into 
world affairs. The objections to the new treaty that are 
bound to be voiced in terms of the George Washington 
tradition warning the young republic against entangling 
alliances will not hold when applied to our full grown 
republic that has now become the creditor nation of the 
world. Attempts will be made to draw a parallel between 
this far east treaty and the rejected league of nations. 
But such attempts will be futile. The treaty of Versailles 
was a punitive instrument devised in fear and vengeance 
to humble and mulct a defeated foe. The league of 
nations which was woven into the structure of the treaty 
provided many features and embodied an essential pur- 
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pose that strongly appealed to the Christian conscience. 
Sut admirable and hopeful as it was in many aspects, it 
into a 
treaty against whose terms and temper the Christian con- 


was vitiated by being inseparably interwoven 


science recoiled. If America could have taken the league 
without the treaty we would have done so. The Washing- 
ton pact for peace in the Pacific has none of the objec- 
iionable features of the Versailles treaty. It is conceived 
in a Christian temper, has reference to no enemy, specific 
or potential, does not attempt to create a balance of 
power against another group of nations hostile or likely 
tu become so. The Washington covenant is an agreement 
of self-control. Each nation within the agreement simply 


declares its purpose to abstain from certain forms of 
mischief or menace toward the colonies and islands of the 
far east. This is the exact opposite of the Versailles 
method which, as Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out, used 
the concept of mandates as the thinnest camouflage for 


annexation and exploitation. 


Disarmament and 

Rearmament 

VY TITH some degree of clearness the Washington 
diplomats seem to see that curtailing armament is 

not sufficient to achieve peace. Peace-making, true paci- 

fism, is a constructive, not a destructive process. Some- 

thing must be put in place of the war spirit if the scrap- 


ping of battleships is to avail anything. A spirit of co- 


operation, of moral understanding, of world-wide fellow- 


ship is necessary or the state of the world will grow from 


irse to worse Our Lord and St. Paul spoke certain 


xreat words on which all Christian congregations ought 


hear some persuasive and enlightening sermons 


hed before 
first: 

+ | 

I 


‘t roams through dry 


the conference adjourns. Take Jesus’ 


utterance “When an unclean spirit leaves a man, 
places in search of refreshment. 
As it finds none, then it says, 


l left,’ 


order. Then it goes off to fetch seven other spirits worse 


‘I will go back to the house 


and when it comes it finds the house clean and in 
than itself; they go in and dwell there, and the last state 


. thar man is worse than the first.””. And now take Paul: 


“Put on all the armor of God. Stand your ground 
then with truth for your belt, and with righteousness for 
your breastplate and with the firm foothold of the good 


And besides all 


and accept the helmet 


news of peace as shoes for your feet. 
these take faith for your shield . 


of salvation, and the sword of the spirit which is God’s 


Truth.” This rearmament doctrine must go hand in hand 


Ss 


with disarmament. Pacifism is not passivism. Peace- 
making is a program of action. Wherefore with all our 
disarming 


to it 


with respect to the carnal weapons let us see 
that the nations are re-armed with the weapons of 


he spirit. 


Is Beer a 

Medicine ? 

A DVOCATES of nullification have lately been attack- 
ing the prohibition laws of the United States along 


the line of making beer and wine medicines. Meanwhile 
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there are very few physicians who so regard these bever- 
ages. There is no mention of beer as a medicine in any 
materia medica. The spirituous liquors are listed as medi- 
cines, but the prohibition act makes very inconvenient 
their use. It is evident to those who give the matter a 
little thought that the demand that beer be made a medicine 
is a demand not of the reputable physicians of the United 
States, but of those inconsolable wets who see in this 
method a new loophole by which the law may be violated, 
Every profession has its black-legs, and even in so honor- 
able a profession as that of physicians one will always 
find unworthy men who will do anything to turn a dis- 
honest dollar. Making beér into a medicine is only an 
excuse for bringing the constitution of the United States 
into ridicule. Meanwhile it is encouraging to find some 
newspapers that have been among the irreconcilable wets 
now taking the position that the majesty of the law de- 
mands unqualified respect. If the great majority of 
Americans want prohibition, in the long run there is no 
way to keep them from having it. If prohibition is wrong 
there is no surer way to bring a reaction against it than 
to have bone-dry prohibition. In other sections of the 
Anglo-Saxon world there is no topic so engagingly in- 
teresting as that of prohibition in the United States. The 
peoples wonder how it is going to work. A few years 
of successful demonstration in the United States will put 
And President 


Harding’s prediction that liquor will some day cease to be 


the whole world on a prohibition basis. 


even a memory will come true. 


Cooperation is the 
Important Thing 


OCTRINAL diversities in the various denominations 
D tend to increase. While the progressive-minded 
group are working continually to bring their religious 
opinions into more complete accord with a new world 
view, conservatives are with continually greater consis- 
tency adjusting themselves to the dogma of verbal inspi- 
ration and biblical infallibility. In one camp God works 
In the other 
the only satisfying manifestation of God is in miracle and 
that 


Baptist of Presbyterian is more unlike another kind of 


through laws and by century-long processes. 


cataclysm. These differences mean one kind o! 
japtist or Presbyterian than either is unlike a Roman 
The same could be 
groups. Meanwhile 


large tasks are being left undone by reason of the wide- 


Catholic or a Christian Scientist. 


said of any of the denominational 


ness of doctrinal diversity. Shall men solve the question 
of present-day miracles before they proceed to the task of 
jailing bootleggers? Shall the world wait for the gospel 
until theologians in rival camps agree to a nicety om 4 
definition of the gospel? Must hungry men stand in line 
while we debate the nearness or remoteness of the coming 
of the Lord? 
\Vere men never to cooperate until they agreed completely, 


To ask such questions is to answer them 


this would be a world of unorganizable individualists. It 
is not only absurd for differences in theological opinion 
to prevent cooperation for men in the same denomina- 
tional camp, but the wider cooperations are hindered by 





on a 

line 
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hem 
etely, 


inion 
nina- 
od by 
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the same differences. Protestants and Catholics and Jews 
are agreed in the main as to what religious men should 
Why 


should they not seek to realize these common opinions 


think with regard to social problems and industry. 

cooperative activity? Even though Episcopalians do 
not wish evangelicals in their pulpits, why not sit with 
The cause of Christ walks 
altingly because men set intellectual agreement above the 
joing of the will of Christ. 


them in the Federal Council ? 


The Religious Program 
of the Y. M. C. A. 
ie SE who are unfriendly to the Y. M. C, A, have 
liked to remark sarcastically that the word “Chris- 
in” in its name no longer means anything. The de- 
lopment of the social program of the association, the 
ng of larger financial resources and the wider exten- 
of membership has threatened to dilute somewhat 
e sMritual zeal of an organization which at the time of 
ts birth was chiefly concerned with conducting prayer- 
tings and staging gospel talks. No one who attends 
i; great national meeting of the Y. M. C. A. can doubt, 
wwever, that the organization is sound in its leadership. 
fhe danger of secularizing the movement is recognized 
the leaders and guarded against, just as wise church- 
view the expansion of the social activities of churches 
the launching of extensive financial campaigns as a 
tual hazard. The association in its local program has 
lered a great service in the organization of its “Hi-Y” 
where young men who at that age are usually out of 
with the church are brought together for the plan- 
of definite religious work. The church has never 
woperly appreciated the service of the association in the 
iting of men for the ministry and the mission field 
great conferences which are held in various parts 
he country. One of the newer features of the work 
ie association is the closer coordination of its religious 
vork with that of the churches. 


+ + 


The boy expert of the 
sociation is now often put at the service of churches. 
Working in and through the churches the boys of the 
community are reached by this program. With relations 
f continually greater cordiality, the association and the 
iurches should go forward to solve the man problem in 
religion during the next generation, 


A New Type of 

Lay Organization 

i} N years ago the evangelical 
racit 


denominations were 


ig with each other in building up men’s broth- 
ds intended to parallel the societies conducted by 
men in the local church. These brotherhoods came to 
len grief. In some cases they died the death, and ir 


thers they had only a name to live. 
urel 
rely 


Nothing will more 
bring a smile in some denominations than to sug- 
Meanwhile the 
and Universalists, particularly the former, 


gest “reorganizing the brotherhood.” 
Unitarians 


ave actually brought into being successful lay societies. 


‘he lesson of this success as compared with the evangel- 


| -. . - 
il tailure is not to be lost on keen observers of church 
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method. The Unitarian Laymen’s League is an unbossed 
]t does not make up its program with long 
While seeking and 
strengthen the pastor in his work, this organization insisis 
It has found 


organization. 
talks by ministers. always to aid 
upon the rights of independent judgment. 
seme really worth while things to do and has gone about 
the doing of them in a most worthy way. The sending 
of a great number of ministers of the denomination to 
summer school at Harvard year before last overcame the 
ministers, 


isolation of several hundred widely scattered 


end brought new virility into their thinking. The minis- 
ters go of their own accord, now that the thing has been 
out to them. 
have not hesitated to criticize where criticism is needed. 


pointed The laymen in the Unitarian camp 
‘They are sponsoring some evangelistic enterprise for the 
denomination this year. Unitarian evangelism may sound 
like a paradox, but the laymen are proving that the evan- 
gelic impulse is not alien to their faith. Were evangelical 
churchmen to get into a convention without a single min- 
ister around they might arrive at some very importaut 
conclusions as to what is wrong with Methodism or Pres- 
byterianism, or what the Disciples and Congregationalists 
Jack. The women of the churches have worked out a 
technique of association by means of which they enjoy a 
by the masculine 


fellowship that is still to be realized 


portion of the church. 


and Mischief 
Missions 


Romance 
in Home 
N recent -hanges have come in the spirit 


years great 


and method of home missions. The Home Missions 
Council has helped to bring a certain measure of co- 
ordination into the efforts of the various denominations, 
and to eliminate some of the worst of the competitive fea- 
tures which were once the scandal of this department of 
Christian activity. Home mission leaders have felt the 
need of a certain romance with which the work of foreign 
missions is invested. This has sometimes led to an over- 
emphasis upon certain features of home mission work to 
the neglect of others. For instance in Alaska there is a 
fluctuating population whose size is variously estimated but 
which Dr. Anthony of the Home Missions Council says 
is at the present moment right around the fifty thousand 
mark. This population is about evenly divided between 
whites and natives. In this population 171 missionaries 


are at work. Religious work is carried on by Presby- 


terians. Methodists, Disciples, Baptists, Friends, Swedish 
Evangelicals, Lutherans, Moravians, Episcopalians, Con- 
Catholics. 
Less than fifty ministers serve the religious needs of 
Rockford, IIl., and the town is often thought to be over- 


gregationalists, Greek Catholics and Roman 


churched. Alaska is pre ybably not over-churched, but is it 
that 


made that would save some of the $200,000 spent there 


not possible some coordination of effort could be 
for the millions of neglected folk in the great cities of 


America? In the cities the romantic task is evangeliz- 


ing foreigners. Meanwhile many sections of just ordinary 
American working people who are too poor to keep up 
their churches are quite neglected by everybody. Home 


missions still has a long way to go to match the foreign 
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mission program in its effort at eliminating the vices in- 
herent in our denominational system and in wisely con- 


serving its resources for the greatest good of the kingdom 
God. 


The Ministry of Labor 


T is not surprising that labor’s cause should present a 
strong appeal to the spiritual prowess of the age. The 
cases multiply where ministers of churches demit their 

office and espouse leadership in the labor movement. Those 
types of students from which the idealistic and altruistic 
causes have drawn their recruits show a disposition to 
professionalize this task. There have appeared announce- 
ments of a labor college whose aim is a scientific and 
thoroughgoing preparation of and 
Demands, some wise and some 


young men young 
women for the calling. 
not wise, are being made by organized labor for a recogni- 
tion of their interests in public school instruction. 

The industrial question ranks second to none among the 
practical concerns of our society. Western civilization 
has an economic soul. Its spiritual concerns are properly 
defined in the terms of the order wherein lie its distinctive 
Official 


spiritual agencies in this civilization cannot blindly mistake 


contributions to human history and achievement. 
the nature of this soul. During the past twenty-five years 
to the extent of 
displaying alarm over the persistence with which vital 


our churches have awakened at least 
social currents flow on, leaving them to one side, though 
they clamor never so fervidly for official recognition. The 
most vivid labor consciousness has long ago reached the 
conclusion that the industrial movement can do without 
the churches, its spiritual impulses being generated and 
casoned under other auspices. 

During the period named the attitude of the churches 
lias varied from that of defiance, through degrees of petu- 
ant and tearful solicitude for the wayward, to that of 
surrender to labor domination. ‘Throughout the attitude 
Sometimes the demand has 
mistress of 


has been one of an outsider. 


been that of a haughty sacred mysteries, 
whose forgiveness for neglect the wayward must first con- 
tritely seek as the condition of reinstatement in the divine 
“sob stuff,” 


lachrymose pleading that the wayward return to foids 


graces. Sometimes the resort has been to 


willfully deserted. Some church folk have been fortunate 
or unfortunate enough to live so apart from this central 
issue of our civilization that they could allow themselves 
to disregard it entirely, and even to deny that there is any 
such issue. They have found it convenient to assert that 
working people have not been alienated from the churches, 
that the church need not concern itself with the “labor 
problem,” that the sole and single issue is the depravity 


of “human nature,” and that a “simple gospel” will ade- 
quately meet all of our social ills and insure a complete 
social salvation. 

The one outstanding demonstration of this quarter- 
century of experience in the relations of church and labor 
is that official religious agencies, standing aloof and selt- 


sufficient, cannot supply the solvent of our industrial civ- 
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ilization’s spiritual problems. Nor have “concessions” on 
the part of the churches sufficed. Ministerial delegates to 
central labor unions have proved of significance in the 
degree in which certain personal charms or their lack in 
the particular ministers functioning in this capacity have 
cemented or failed to cement personal friendships. By 
way of bringing about approachment between the church 
as the official sponsor of religion and organizations recog- 
nized as the sponsors of class-conscious labor, such devices 
have profited society not one whit. They have not ap- 
proached an appreciation of the real issues involved. Class- 
conscious labor is willing to use tender-hearted ecclesias- 
tics to advance its interests, and is quite as willing to 
repudiate the alliance when it conflicts with those interests, 
Class-conscious labor takes precisely the same attitude as 
does class-conscious capital. The latter has notoriously 
patronized the churches so long as their preaching and 
practice buttressed its cause. It has quite as notoriously 
administered its rebukes to churches esteemed to be refrac- 
tory, and has freely wielded its most direful weapon, the 
withdrawal of financial support, in the extremity. Few 
and bold indeed have been those churches which have 
braved this extremity. And of those a large proportion 
are dead or have “reformed.” 

These years of shifting and dodging, now in one direc 
tion and now in another, are abundant and conclusive 
demonstration that the spiritual interests of an industrial 
suciety are not being adequately served by the spiritual 
agencies now accorded official recognition. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that intelligent young people, after 
studying our industria! situation, should so rarely choose 
the ministry of the conventional church as a field for vital 
industrial leadership. Great numbers of our youth who 
in former generations would have chosen the ministry 
are turning elsewhere. Many of them choose the field of 
labor organization, not because such a resort offers a 
permanent or far-reaching solution of our industrial prob- 
iems, but because it seems to them to make a nearer 
Labor lacks spiritual vision. Noth- 
ing is more manifest. Vision cannot be arbitrarily thrust 
anks Capital finds that 
labor cannot be mauled into docility, and the church has 


approach to reality. 


into labor’s from the outside. 
surely gained sufficient experience to know that iabor 
cannot be patronized into any kingdom of heaven it has to 
offer. So far as class-conscious labor needs spiritual 
vision or can profit by it in contributing to the solution 
of our industrial problems, it must spring from insight, 
not oversight; its own leadership must see. An apprecia- 
tion of this necessity, more or less clear, prompts recent 
uumerous efforts to tone up labor leadership. 

The high-up leaders of labor unions have displayed @ 
skill and intelligence, and, in a degree, a moral quality, 
which has compelled recognition even from many ut 
Of the lower ranks of this leadership there are 
hoth pitiful and exasperating tales to be told. Extreme 
generalizations which condemn all walking delegates and 
labor leaders as bums and grafters are one with all 
extreme generalizations; they are false. But here is the 
next to the greatest weakness of the cause of organized 
iabor. Perhaps if this can be removed the more funds 


willing. 
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mental weakness will pass with it. Working people have by his perfidy the more flagrant is considered his offence. 
seen and are still yielding themselves to degenerate and This is manifestly an impossible condition of affairs. 
unprincipled leadership. This may not and usually does The church as it is now organized and motived is helpless 
not betoken confirmed depravity or lack of intelligence. It before it. Capital is the more impotent the more it rages 
s only a demonstration that class-conscious labor will stag- and presses its “open-shop” campaigns. Society cannot 
ger along behind a bum and a grafter who is unequivocaliy survive under this organization of its interests. But such 
jentified with its cause rather than yield to the patronage = >piritual insight as can now be claimed, is with those high- 
wiles of alien sponsors, of whose betrayals it has had ‘ninded, pure-spirited men and women who are espousing 
J] too painful and abundant experience. In a more or te cause of labor as their own, and are seeking to furnish 
ess isolated region a few days ago two official labor lead- the working people with a leadership which shall truly 
ers were observed loafing, and if their bloated faces con- express their best aspirations. Democracy must be bought 
firmed half of what they appeared to reveal, boozing, the thus dearly. By whatever avenues we may approach a 
livelong day in a cheap hotel. Hour after hour they social status from which class jealousies and greediness 
fumbled a pack of greasy cards, playing games which are banished, it cannot and will not be by way of a be- 
required just enough attention to forestall connected or trayal of the cause which American working people have 
rious thought. During that period they were observed espoused. They cannot be patronized into the kingdom 
to turn not one leaf of a book, nor to give evidence of of heaven under the auspices of institutions alien to their 
¢ slightest inclination to independent study of the far- life and dearest purposes. They cannot be brow-beaten 
aching questions which officially engage them. At night- or cajoled into submission to overlords. They can only 
iall willing messengers brought an automobile to convey _ be led, and they will surrender their class sanctities to that 
them to packed halls where, by the modest confession af holiest of all, a social order where a genuine democracy 
ne of them, they delivered “the greatest speeches which controls, only as a leadership raised up from among them 
ave ever been made” on their particular subjects of radi- shall see the vision and point the way. 

| propaganda 


ls it true that American working people are yielding — ° . 
their allegiance to such leadership? It certainly is. Have Waiting Without WwW atching 
‘vy lost all conscience or intelligence? Neither. None is 
' . Pa , Sage 
re acute to discerh the loafer, the bum, the grafter, than A Parable of Safed the 8 


1 


he man who is himself slaving at hard labor, who knows \WWAS about to travel, and I went to them that sell 
the dollars come from through the contribution Tickets and bought a Ticket and a Lower Berth. 
hich these disreputables are supported. Instead of And the Number of the Berth was Eight, in Car 294. 
ising the wrath of those who stand outside, this spec- And when the day arrived, I boarded the Train, and 
should rather shock all thoughtful citizens into a found my Space, and sat me down. And the Train was 
realization of the seriousness of our industrial problems. Very Full. 
ertain disreputable elements in the humbler ranks of And there came a Red Cap bearing baggage, and he 
bor doubtless admire the skill and shiftiness of these was followed by a Lady. And she stood in the Aisle and 
eaders whose cunning has lifted them out of the grime said, My berth is Lower Eight in Car 294. 
nd grind of toil, and enable them to lounge, smoking And I said, There hath been some Mix-up, and the 
nd drinking over a pack of greasy cards in a tenth-rate Ticket man may have Crossed his Wires. Sit thou here 
hotel all day, in preparation for a brilliant flight of red until the Conductor comes, and he will straighten things 
ropaganda oratory in the evening. But everybody who out. 
snows anything at all understands that the rakes and And she took the seat without any Thanks to me, and 
graiters in the humbler ranks of American labor are few dismissed both me and the Red Cap with equal solicitude 
‘remain very briefly. They do not dominate there, how- for our future well-being, save that she tipped the Red 
er relatively numerous they may appear in labor’s lead- Cap. 
ership. The rank and file of organized labor are not And I went where men smoke, and I sat where they sat, 
ecelved as to the character of their leaders. They trust though I smoke not. 
them because of qualities which they esteem more highly And when thd Conductor came through, I said, There 
n they do the graces so conspicuously lacking. For ir: a woman who seemeth to have a Ticket for the same 
€ most part they can count upon their class loyalty. space. If it be so, give it to her, and do for me the best 
slows which have most weakened the cause of labor in thou canst. 
‘ecent years have been dealt by disloyalty rather than by And he said, I would there were no Ticket Agents, for 
he sottishness and petty grafting which our religious I have a sad Mix-up through their carelessness. Yea, 
journals and the capitalistic press have so glaringly mag- the diagram showeth not a Lower nor even an Upper 
tied. Even the leader who has sold out for his.own Terth, and I have a long waiting list. 
personal profit has been brought into less disrepute than And I said, I know not how thou wilt adjust it, but I 
it who has deserted the class and its cause. American have faith in thee, even as in the Old Woman who Lived 
labor has less and less admiration for the industrial mag- in the Shoe. Do for me what thou canst, and meantime 
nate who has “risen” from the ranks of labor. He is  [ am not Worried. 


father a deserter, and ordinarily the more he has profited And when I said that he thanked me, and he said, That 


tha 
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is the way to take it; for many people do act as if the 
fault were mine. And now, behold, thou shalt have a 
verth if I have to make one on the pilot of the Locomotive. 

So I sat with the men for a long time, and learned much 
from their conversation. But the Conductor came not to 
me for a long time. 

And the men inquired of me, saying, Hadst thou not a 
Lower?’ And wherefore didst thou give it up’ 

And I answered, | gave it up for a woman, who, know- 
ing herseif to be man’s superior, desireth also to be man’s 
equal. 

And they said, That kind of dame may sit up for all 
of me. 

For she had not appeared to consider that I had on the 
tace of the returns as good a right to the space as she, 
ind in addition the precious legal power of Possession. 

But I worried not. 

\nd shortiy before Bed-time the Conductor came, and 
said, | have waited until the very end of the day, for I 
desired to do something for thee; and I had'not even an 
upper. But now, behold, a party who had a ticket hath 
failed to Show Up, and I have for thee a Lower. 

Therefore do | commend to men not only the wisdom 
of Watchful Waiting, but sometimes the policy of Wait- 
ing without Watching. 

For all the time that I waited, my train was going 
straight toward the place for which my ticket read; and 
at the end of the day there was rest. 

Wherefore, beloved, be not too fretful in things tem- 
poral or spiritual; for this well-filled train of human life 
1s In competent hands, and there shall be for every man 
who waiteth and trusteth, progress through the day, and 
rest when the night falleth. 


VERSE 
A Christmas Wish 


COULD not wish thee better than to pray 


That there may come to thee this Christmas day 
A vision of the star that sent men on 
With trailing light to where a new Light shone. 


The night is dark—let thy illumined face 
Bring light and cheer to bless thy day and race. 
Pass on the angel song of hope and peace 

‘Till self be shamed and bitter hatred cease. 


God rest thee, faithful heart, this Christmas-tide! 
May Christ himself by faith with thee abide. 

And lead thee through the New Year’s swinging gate 
lo high emprise—the master of thy fate! 


CHARLES L. GOODELL. 


Light 
OSING my way, | groped, with fears beset ; 
Dim grew the day; on came the blinding night; 
Hopeless, I knelt and closed my eyes to pray— 
Lo, all about me streamed the Light! 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 
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Corn 


F ancient lineage am I, 
Sister of the forest, 
Daughter of primeval summer. 
Memories of scudding buffaloes haunt me, 
Red men flit across my vision. 
I can tell tales of old massacres, 
Of voyageurs lost but for my succor. 


For 


Railways extend themselves, 


me forests fall, 
And monster shipyards arise. 


For me peoples wage war 

And the rivers run red. 

I am astounded at the slaughter because of me, 

And stand aghast at the mighty holocaust of commercia 
greed. 

But for me all might have been peace, 

With quiet fields and rustling grasses 

And love songs and sunset musings. 

Woe is me! They have bared me 

And set me up as a queen of lust 

In their drunken feasts, though my days have known 

3ut the crystal dew and the sunshine. 

Woe is me! The streets are full of crying 

Because of the strife of the traders, 

Who have stripped and ravished me 

Who am first-born daughter of summer. 

Woe is me! Before the nations arose 

Children played about me, 

And I mingled my laughter with their singing; 

Women went out to the harvest with their mates, 

And there were merry-makings 

And songs of ingathering. 


Alas! that men have stripped me and ravished me 
And have gone forth to battle for my beauty. 
He will strike them. 

With fiery bolts from heaven shall he stop them; 


God will avenge me. 


And again there shall be quiet fields 
And rustling grasses and sunset songs 
And sweet night crooning. 
Tromas Curtis CLARK 


“I Did Not Understand” 


HEARD the human heart’s most bitter cry 

When death had left its utter silence there; 
Remorse was in it—an abandonment of grief. 
Regret had her dark share 
In that lone cry of anguished love and loss, 
Which grief, regret, remorse to utterance fanned,— 
“Not understood”—was this love’s cruelest cross? 
Nay, it was this:—“I did not understand.” 

FLorA SHUFELT RIVOLA. 


Uur 1. 
fires O 
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A Personal 


Experience 


By Sherwood Eddy 


N the midst of our comparatively peaceful and ordered 

life in 1914, there was a violent interruption—‘“then 

came the war.” We have seen the world and all our 
iife revealed in the lurid light of that terrible ordeal. 
Our modern civilization has been passing through the 
fires of destruction. Over much of our life there is writ- 
ten in the flaming judgment of war: “Weighed in the 
lance, and found wanting.” Those of us who saw 
service at the front, or wko were with our young men 
going through this terrible ordeal, had to face over- 
whelming problems. Some of us had to re-think our 
sition on many of the fundamentals of life, and deeper 
than our conscious processes of thought, down in the 
realm of the sub-conscious, changes were taking place 
within us. The writer desires to make a personal con- 
fession and speak quite freely regarding a transition 
which he finds has taken place within himself. 

For myself, I find that the war has wrought three 
changes in my own life. It has given me a new vision 
of ideals, a new vision of human need, and a new vision 
i possibility. As a result, I find a new and larger view 
of the gospel, embracing two hemispheres of its full- 
tbed reality, or two poles between which life moves in 
a full current of power, that is, the individual and the 
social gospel. 


NEW VISION OF IDEALS 


First of all, I found at the end of the war a new vision 
ideals. It was not that the ideals themselves were 
but they were lit up with a new light; they had 
me central, These were the 
ree ideals for which the world professed to have been 


ting in the war: Democracy, Freedom and Right. We 
ed that we were fighting for Democracy against 


focal, and dynamic. 


tocracy, for Freedom against Militarism, for Right 
inst Might. 


s or phrases of a narrow and exclusive nationalism— 


t 


to represent three universal realities of life. | 


Gradually these ideals—not as mere catch 


nd a new conception of Democracy, not only as a 


est against Prussian autocracy, but against all auto- 
te privilege that crushed, repressed, or hindered the 
development of every common man. I found that 
cracy had come to mean not only government of the 
ple, for the people, by the people; but that all of edu- 
m, all of privilege, of wealth, of leisure, of culture; 

n short, all of life under God, was meant to be of the 


eople, for the people, and growingly to be administered 


: ull 
peopie, 


It must be no longer for the favored few, 
for all men; not for Belgium alone, but for all back- 
ard and exploited nations, small or great; not for the 
hite race alone, but equally for the darker races; not 
r one class alone, but for all classes and conditions of 
I found that this desire for life, and life more 
lantly for all my brother men, had become a purpose 
a passion which could not be put by or laid aside. 
now possessed me. 


The war lett me with a new vision of freedom; not 
alone freedom from Prussian militarism, but from all 
militarism, from all the coercive force of merciless com- 
petition that would exploit, or crush, or repress men. 
There must be freedom as an inalienable birthright, in the 
sense of an equal opportunity of self-realization for all 
men, all nations, all races, and all classes alike. Hegel 
tells us in his “Philosophy of History” that the orient 
had conceived that one is free; that the Greeks had be- 
lieved that some are free; but that we must now realize 
And this freedom cannot be limited to 
certain water-tight compartments, but must be extended 


that all are free. 


to all spheres cf life—religious, political, social, and indus- 
trial. As Lincoln showed that we could not have a nation 
half free and half slave, so we cannot have a world 
livided between free nations and enslaved nations, free 
races and exploited races, free classes and repressed 
We must be free not only from the kaiser, but 


from all tyranny, and the blind cry of the war, “Kill the 


classes. 


kaiser,” must be extended to that spirit of autocracy and 
of coercive force that lies within our own land, within our 
ywn industry, within our own hearts. There is something 
of the spirit of the kaiser and of the czar 1m all of us, 
whether we belong to the ranks of capital or of labor. 
It must be dethroned if all men are to be free. 

The war had given a new vision of the ideal of right, 
or righteousness. Not only must we assert the right of 
men against Prussian might, but against all organized 
/ppression, against all injustice whether it was Prussian, 
or British, or American; whether autocratic, aristocratic, 
1 plutocratic. The war forced men not only to fight, but 
to think. It showed that it was not Prussia alone that 
lacked these ideals. As we had said to Germany, we must 
now say to ourselves that there could be no peace that 
was not based on right; no crying of “peace, peace!” to 
cover a monstrous wrong; and that nothing could be set- 
ified until it was settled right. The war had raised the 
ibiding issue of righteousness. 


VAST HUMAN NEED 


The war left me with a new vision of human need 
\s on those battlefields at night, I now saw the world in 
the lurid light of war; it was lit up in that vast con- 
flagration, it was revealed in that piercing searchlight 
It was not a war of heroics, of dress parades, of patriotic 
speeches when seen at the front. It was a thing of hor- 
ible and hellish reality. 

But the light of that great conflagration revealed not 
only the war, but the world that had caused it. It showed 
the failure of the system that had produced it. It revealed 
a mercenary commercialism, a grasping greed, a merciless 
competition, an autocratic capitalism, an unhealthy con- 
gestion of privilege, of power, of wealth, in the hands of a 
few,—a vast power over the many. It forced one to 
examine anew this whole system of commercial war that 
ied to military slaughter. It forced one to ask, “Is it right 


ae 
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to grow rich in a poor world, to possess a monopoly of 
privilege, such that we would employ organized destruc- 
tion and the mass murder of warfare to maintain it?” 
Was the system itself right that had caused this war? 
The conflagration showed that our present social order 
is slaying humanity in time of peace, as well as in war. 
in favored America alone, nearly a million persons every 
Even in normal times, two 
Ten mil- 
In this 
ene land, ten millions now living will die prematurely of 


year are injured in industry. 
million are unemployed much of every year. 
ions are habitually living in poverty in America. 


preventable diseases, a number equal to the entire mor- 
tality of soldiers in the world war. The poor are dying 
at three times the death rate of the well-to-do, and seven 
The war taught 


ne to feel a new sympathy with suffering humanity, 


times our death rate from tuberculosis. 
exploited in war and peace alike. Summing up the situa- 
tion in Europe, Mr. Hoover showed that four hundred 
millions had toiled and worked to support a leisure class 
and to intrench their privileges by armies maintained by a 
forced draft from these toiling millions, 

Thus, at the end of the war I had a new vision of 
human need and of suffering and exploited humanity, 
toiling, fighting, living, dying—for what, and for whom? 
Vas it for this that the sons of God were made? Was 
humanity merely the raw material to supply the demands 

- commercialism, competition, and militarism? 


A REVELATION OF HOPE 

And all this brought to me a new vision of possibility. 
There came a conviction that these ideals could actually 
he realized, that this human need could be relieved, that 
conditions that produced the war were not natural, 
mal, or inevitable. There was a new sense of possi- 
ility of accomplishment. There came a new identifica- 
n with Christian ideals on the one hand, and the need 

f men on the other. I now found that I was one of 
hem. I had always taken a certain academic interest in 
social and industrial problems. I had read the books 


of Rauschenbush, and had feit the need of helping the 


poor, but after the war it was different. I found that 
my interests were bound up with theirs, inseparable from 
theirs, that J was hungry, thirsty, sick, a stranger, and in 
There came some sense, at least, of what our 
l.ord must have meant when he said, “I was hungry, and 
ve gave me meat.” 

I could not possibly go back to the old life. I could 
not approve the old social order, just as I could not have 
walked back from the cross in unbroken fellowship with 
the men who had driven the nails into the hands of the 
Master. 
order that has war at its very heart, that is founded on a 


I could not now accept an unchristian social 


merciless competition which is itself incipient war and 
leads on to military destruction. I saw that we must get 
a new world, or else there would be a new war. We had 
fought to make the world safe for democracy. But was 
it safe now for democracy, or plutocracy? Was it safe 
for all men, or for a privileged few? 

There had come a new sense of social solidarity, a new 


sense that we are members one of another, that we are 
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our brother’s keeper, that we suffer together, that we are 
guilty together, and that together, with the social mind 
and will, we can achieve unmeasured accomplishment, lim- 
ited only by the perfect will of God. 


SOCIAL SOLIDARITY 


And now the war is over and the world is in the mak- 
ing. We are in the midst of one of the great migrations 
of the human spirit. We stand at the beginning of a new 
epoch in history. The tides of democracy are sweeping 
round the world, and we face three great problems caused 
by the common awakening of humanity in three spheres 
of life. There is the problem of national strife, of race 
strife, and most serious of all, of class or industrial strife, 
There is no stable equilibrium, no lasting solution, save in 
demecracy, in freedom, and in righteousness for all men, 
We cannot maintain a balance of power and dominance of 
privilege for a single nation, or a single white race, or a 
single class. There must.be life more abundant, life and 
love for all, or else privilege for a few and war for all,— 
war that must ever go on killing to maintain privilege, 

Do we worship a living Christ to whom all power is 
given in heaven and on earth, or a dead idol? Do we 
believe that the ultimate power of the universe is behind 
the man that dares to do the will of God? The stars in 
their courses are fighting for us. We are in league not 
only with the stones of the field and the powers of nature, 
but with the moral order of the universe. God is for us; 
then nothing is impossible. There is no evil so deep or 
so high, so strong or so intrenched, that it cannot be over- 
There is no good so great that it cannot be 

If militant love does not take the field, war 
will be upon us again. At the end of it all, we believe in 
God. We believe in humanity. We believe in good. We 
believe that God’s in his heaven, and if all is not right, 
it yet may be and shall be right with the world. We can 
do all things in him that strengtheneth us. And God is 


thrown. 
zchieved. 


marching on. 


Creation 


AN in the making! God watched him with pride, 
Striving to shake off the marks of the clod. 

‘How can I make him more splendid,” he sighed, 

“Shape him still more in the image of God?” 
Then as his thought, like a flame, lit the sky, 

God turned and spoke to the angels that wait, 
“Lo, he shall thrill with it, even as I; 

He shall be godly, for he shall create.” 


Thus was the furious measure of bliss 
Kindled in man, an insatiate fire, 
God’s very joy is no wilder than this 
Lust of creation, this grappling desire, 
The passion that surges like wave upon wave, 
Imperative travail, this hand at the heart, 
Aye, He was God when He lavishly gave 
To the mother her child, to the artist his art. 
Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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What is a Liberal Christian ? 


By W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s 


SHALL try not so much to state my own views as to. and reverent inquiry cannot lead them far from Christ, 
give some account of the positions of the school of and the honest mistakes which they are quite prepared 


thought to which some of my friends belong and for are a necessary stage in the proving of the truth. 
with which 1 am in partial sympathy. 


I wish first to say 
. - y EARLY CHANGES IN CHRISTIANITY 
ne thing. We constantly hear from laymen that a clergy- 


man is a man who is paid to say certain things, to advo- 
cate certain views, and if he feels that he cannot honestly 
advocate those views or say those things he ought to 
choose some other profession. 


It is only lately that we are in a position to realize the 
enormous changes which Christianity passed through in 
the first centuries of its existence, changes far greater than 
any which it is called upon to make now. It is not certain 
what Christ told his disciples about himself. If he told 
them that he was the Messiah what did he mean by the 
word? They thought apparently that he was come as the 
Messiah designate, as his own forerunner so to speak, 
and that before very long he would come again in glory 
and establish a theocratic kingdom at Jerusalem: “Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel ?” 
was a question asked by the disciples of 
Master. 


Within certain limits that 
If a man does not believe in the divinity of Christ, 
he has no right to be a clergyman; if he does not believe 
nthe morality which Jesus Christ came to teach and the 
standard of values which He came to reveal, he has no 
sight to be a clergyman. 


js true. 


But we clergy are not cheap- 
jacks who are paid to sell certain wares, whatever we 
may think about the value of them. We are not hired — 
advocates whose business it is to speak to our brief , a. their risen 
whether we believe in the rightness of our cause or not. rig gat But on the whole the Christology, the doctrine 
No; we are servants of the Spirit of truth whom Jesus ™ cnet, ” - pains cares gospels, 4 rather one of aget- 
Christ promised to send, who was to guide us into all °° than of incarnation ; and in St. Paul we trace the 
truth, and to teach mankind by degrees, as they were able 2 radual decline of the Messianic idea, and the growth 
to bear it, certain things, which Jesus Christ said “ye 2” incarnational theology. And finally, in the author of 
annot bear now.” , . the fourth gospel, whom we call St. John, who carried 
the doctrines of St. Paul to their logical conclusion, mes- 
siahism is practically abandoned, and the incarnation, with 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, takes the place of the expected 
second coming. 


A FREE PULPIT 


Just reflect for a moment what the result would have 
these gentlemen had had their way, and if all 
expressions of free thought had been stifled within the 
The church would be committed to the 

elief that the sun goes round the earth, that heaven is a 


The kingdom is spiritual, not political, 
and eternal life, as St. John plainly teaches, is a state, and 
not a place or time. “We have passed through death unto 


now life because we love the brethren. This is life eternal, 


that ye should know the only true God, and Jesus Christ 


over our heads which we might reach in an ero- 
lane if we knew the way, that hell is a place under our 
ind as the medieval theologians suggested, volcanic 
tions are caused 


by overcrowding in the infernal 


We should be committed to the belief that the 
ld was created six thousand years ago, and many other 
things which no educated people can or do believe. I say 
ute deliberately that if all liberalism and all free thought 
| been crushed within the church there would be no 
1 in the ministry of the church today except for fools, 
lars and bigots. 
Now there is no unity or uniformity in the results at 
hich the socalled modernists or liberals have arrived. 
> are orthodox, and others hold views which nearly 
iristians would repudiate. 


\ 


3ut they are united in the 
lief that the church is called to face all difficulties and 
ittempt to solve them by unfettered inquiry. They do 

ld that authority or tradition has settled everything, 


hat we have only to accept the formulas drawn up in 


rly centuries. They think that we must take into 
ount recent developments in philosophy, in history, in 
icism, and perhaps above all in science. They think 
all knowledge is in various degrees a divine revela- 
and that we are bound to consider how it affects 
ional doctrines. They do not see any unfaithfulness 


n this; rather they are profoundly convinced that honest 


whom he hath sent.” 

That, I say, is a greater change than has taken place 
ever since in tne Christian religion. Christianity was then 
still fluid, like molten metal. Then after that there fol- 
lowed a cooling process during the 


about the Person of Christ. 


long controversies 
At last the creeds were fixed, 
because the final truth 


not so much 


had been reached 
as because dogma had hardened and congealed. Next 
followed the rigid dark ages in which all thought, so far 
as it existed at all, was shadowed and dimmed. 
that came the age of the schoolmen, 


After 
St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the others, who built up a really great Christian phil- 
osophy based on Aristotle and Plato, whom they Chris- 
tianized: a philosophy which is still valuable, only at 
that time science and history and criticism could hardly 
be said to exist. 


DARWIN AND GALILEO 


The modern theory has added enormously to secular 
knowledge. The most momentous discovery was not that 
of Darwin but that of Galileo long before, the discovery 
that the earth goes round the sun 
Now the other theory, that the 
earth was the center of the universe, is the framework 
of all traditional theology, with its local heaven and hell, 


instead of being the 
center of the universe. 


and its bodily resurrection and ascension; and although 
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we have given up now the notion that the earth is the 
center of the universe we have not most of us realized 
what great difficulties that change puts us in about the 
resurrection of the body, whether Christ’s body or our 
wn. If heaven is a state not a place, what are we to 
believe about our bodies there, what use could we have 
for our bodies? St. Paul’s belief seems to have been, 
as he says in First Corinthians, “Flesh and blood shall not 
nherit the kingdom of God,” but that what he called a 
=piritual body, not of flesh and blood, not the same body 
we have here, is being prepared for us, to enable us to 
ive under the conditions of the spiritual world. It is a 
spiritual conception, and that was what he believed, that 
a spiritual body is being prepared for us, and that is not 
quite the same as the popular teaching of the church later. 

Of course, the philosophical problems about time and 
ternity were quite familiar to the old theologians and the 
medizeval schoolmen. It has always been quite orthodox 
to say that God has his center everywhere and his circum- 
a saying which of course disposes of 


ference nowhere: 


e idea of a local heaven. Thinkers lke St. Augustine 
fully recognized that eternity is not an endless succession 
f moments of time, that it differs from time qualitatively 
and not quantitatively, and there is a real chasm between 
this Christian philosophy which, as I have said, is ortho- 
lox, and the rather crude picture of theology which is 
gnorantly supposed by many to be the only view of the 


last things which is tenable by Christians, 


DISAPPEARANCE OF MIRACLI 


(hen another great change has come about insensibly, 


mean the disappearance of miracle from the world of 
mmon experience. The time is passed when every 
ristian felt obliged to maintain the literal historical 
h of Balaam’s ass, Jonah and the whale, and the stand- 

ill of the sun in the valley of Ajalon recorded in 


of Jasher. Indeed, if we take representatives 


the more faithful of the orthodox theologians we shall 


‘nd them willing to take an agnostic view, or even to deny 
l, or nearly all the miracles of the Old Testament: only 

wished to fast by the bodily resurrection and 
e virgin birth of Jesus Christ. Their common argu- 
ment is: Christ was wholly unique, and therefore it is 
easonable to suppose that wholly unique events attended 
his entry into the world and his leaving it. Granted that 
such things are impossible, or at least that they do not 
happen to anyone else, that is no argument against their 
eing true of Christ, who was not as other men. 

I do not wish to impugn that argument at all, but I do 
vish to remark that it is not catholic orthodoxy. The 
itholic doctrine is that there are two orders, the natural 
rder and the supernatural order, which are dovetailed 
nto each other; they are two systems of actually existing 


and operative law. According to this catholic orthodox 


doctrine, the miracles in the creeds are, as miracles, any- 
thing but unique; they are only striking examples of the 
supernatural order, a class of phenomena which are fre- 
quently set in motion by persons of unusual sanctity, or 
when there 1s any special reason for a divine interposition. 


Indeed in the Bible and in the church it has been usually 
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supposed that diabolical agencies are also capable oj 
working wonders, and that doctrine is still the doctrine of 
the great Roman Catholic church. 
can be canonized as a saint in that church without having 
I am told by a man 


who is generally very accurate that at a recent canoniza. 


To this day no one 
three miracles placed to his credit. 
tion two of the three miracles that were put down to the 


The saint found a 
fishwife weeping because her fish had gone bad. The 


credit of the saint were as follows: 


saint made the sign of the cross over them, and they be- 
The second miracle was that an ox 
from the monastery, and the monks 


came fresh again. 
had been stolen 
suspected that it had found its way to a butcher’s shop, 
The saint went to the shop where a large number of joints 
which belonged to the stolen ox jumped off their hooks, 
the missing portions of the carcass were miraculously 
restored, and the ox walked out of the shop after the 
saint. Those are the kind of miracles which were officially 
regarded by the Roman Church as the necessary condi- 
tion of anyone being called a saint. 


NO LONGER BELIEVED 
Now that is the theory which none of us believes in, 
and it is also the theory with which science can make 
terms. If the same event can be caused in totally differ- 
ent ways, either by natural or supernatural causation, the 
That is the 
catholic doctrine, that is a doctrine which no educated 


whole presuppositions of science are upset. 
man in this ccuntry believes in. And you will see that 
this increases the difficulty in asserting dogmatically the 
truth of the miracles in the New Testament. We value 
them as unique, but the catholic orthodox doctrine is that 
their value is not unique, and their unique occurrence in 
the past has not very much value because it proves no law, 
although it may be the normal accompaniment of some 
unique fact. A comet may have passed through the sun’s 
orbit a thousands years ago never to return; that is a fact, 
ut it is as unimportant a fact as any fact can be because 


: is unconnected with anything that goes on now. There- 


fore to thoughtful people today, as far from the truth of 
the Christian revelation depending on the miracles, it 1s 
the miracles which must depend on the revelation. 

My liberal friends, without in any way denying the 
miracles of the creeds or of the New Testament, fee! that 
we ought not to build upon them. If we accept them we 
ought not to accept them as being the consequences of 
that incarnation, the divinity of Christ which we believe 
on other grounds, and many of them would say the evi- 
dence for these wonderful events is not sufficient to make 
them certain, because they are quite unique; and there- 
fore they would say, if we believe in the divinity of Christ, 
we do wish to be allowed to suspend our judgment to a 
certain extent about these miracles; we do not feel quite 
certain whether they are part of the order or not. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

Now that is, I think, the main difficulty which the lib- 
eral churchman feels in accepting the orthodox position, 
and I do agree with him so far as this, that we must come 


to some reconciliation between religion and science. | 
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ite admit that science is an abstract study, that it cannot really cut the connection between the institutional church 
give us a complete, true view of the world as it is, and the historical Jesus of Nazareth. If you read any 
ecause science is obliged, for its own objects, to neglect of their books I think you will see that they really do, 
very important aspects of reality. Science neglects and and Loisy himself, who has ceased to call himself a Chris- 
puts on one side all values which it cannot measure, but tian, has admitted that his views are irreconcilable with 
religion is bound to attempt a wider and a more compre- those of the church. 
hensive synthesis. Religion must aim to satisfy all the So I want you to consider that we have these three very 
yants of human nature, and bring together so far as it different kinds of liberal Christian, and the two last, the 
an all kinds of knowledge, so far as they affect man’s liberal Protestants and the liberal Catholics, are each 
igher interests. Therefore we may fully admit that the strong where the other is weak. If we could put the two 
catholic scheme, including all the miracles, is an attempt together, which we cannot do, we might get something 
ta deeper and higher truth than science can ever arrive like the full Christian scheme. What I feel myself is 
But at the same time it is brought into very sharp that the time is ripe for a new Christian philosophy, 
with scientific truth, which is, in itself, a divine something which will take up those very able and subtle 
evelation, if only a partial one; and we shal] never have peculations of the medizval schoolmen and bring them 
eace until that great difficulty is somehow solved. It up to date, taking into full account and giving full weight 


as not yet been solved. There is still that very grave and value to all the recent discoveries that have been 


ntradiction between the world as it appears to science, made. It is only in this direction that I see any hope that 
| the world as it appears to orthodox Christianity. 1 the church will reconcile the very great intellectual difh- 
that will show why it is that the liberal churchman culties which confront it, and I think that in doing that 
ls bound to continue to say his say and to work to- we shall not be breaking out into any new line but fol- 
wards the solution of a difficulty which he feels very ‘owing up that orthcdox tradition which really goes right 
eenlv. back to St. Paul and St. John, and was taken up after 
Liberal Christians are by no means all of one school. them by the best of the Greek fathers, men like Origen 
ere are really three kinds of them. ‘The first, with and Gregory and Basil, which was revived as soon as 
hich I have far the most sympathy, is the school of European thought began, at the time of the schoolmen, 
ristian philosophers, Christian Platonists. ‘That has and which has never been without witness at any time 
een a very old and perfectly legitimate position in the when Christianity has been faithfully preached and hon- 
h, in our own church among others. Secondly, there estly thought out. It is in that school, and not either im 
he Liberal Protestants, chiefly in Germany, who have _ the liberal Protestant or the liberal Catholic, that I see 
given great attention to the teaching and the morality and hope for the future. However, | did not mean to tell 
e example of Jesus Christ. They are very strong on you about my own views but just to give you as shortly as 
that side, but they are weak on the institutional side. 1! could an account of what the position of the liberal 
of them have no eschatology, no real belief in a churchman now is; and although most of you will not 
iture life. Some of them may be said to worship a dead agree with them I hope you will not go away saying that 
urch. On the whole they bid us to come back to the they are dishonest, bad men. They are doing their best 
riginal gospel as if everything that had happened since 
as rather a falling off and declension from the purity 


ithe first revelation. Still, on one side, they have a great Wh 4 G ? 
| to teach us. Harnack’s “What Is Christianity?” is at IS a un: 


1 a book to set forth that view of religion as any By Scott Nearing 
A 4 re 


IPLOMATS, assembled in Washington, are at- 
THE MODERNISTS tempting to decrease the number of big guns on 
non the other side we have the modernists, prop- the sea. The Federal Council of Churches, through 
socalled. the Roman Catholic modernists. of whom its commission on international justice and good wiil, has 
. until he left the church, was the ablest representa- issued “a creed for believers in a warless world” in which 
They go very much further in subversive criticism the first point is: “We believe in a sweeping reduction 
liberal Protestants. They represent our blessed of armaments.” The millions everywhere are hoping, 
a mere prophet, really almost in the same class praying, yearning that something may come out of it all. 
of Galilee. who believed that the world was ‘The people want peace! What chance have they to get it? 
a violent end in a very short time, and that The world still believes in guns. 
going to establish his miraculous kingdom for The diplomats are not proposing to abolish navies and 
Christ was come to prepare us. They fully admit 2rmies. They are merely proposing to decrease the num- 
that those prophecies were not realized, but what they ber of armed vessels. 
‘ay is that the church has grown historically out of that The Federal Council of Churches is not proposing to 
tief teaching of Christ, and that as the church pre- abolish armament, but to reduce it. Neither the state nor 
umably was meant to exist, so all the chameleon-like the church is willing to give up guns. 
changes which the church has undergone are justifiable What is a gun? 
cause they were necessary. It seems to me that they A gun is the lineal descendant of the club, the spear, 
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the bow and arrow, the sword. 
of defense and offense. 


It is the modern weapon 
It has many uses in many hands. 
Perhaps it will not be amiss to name a few of them. 

i. A gun is a weapon used by the strong while they 

exploit and rob the weak. 

Guns were the weapons of the British Empire when, 
in the course of two bitter wars, she forced the detested 
opium on the Chinese; guns are the devices that she now 
relies on to keep the natives of India in subjection; guns 
were the means by which Cortez conquered and plundered 
Mexico; guns were our weapons in Hayti; guns, in the 
hands of the hired thugs of the steel companies and coal 
companies are used to drive the workers back to their 
jobs. The ruling class uses the gun to guarantee its right 
to continue ruling. If it were not for the guns in the 
lands of the police and the military, how long could the 
orofiteers continue to live like stall-fed cattle while the 
workers sleep in the parks and beg for jobs? 

2. A gun is the means of avenging wrong and punish- 

ing the guilty. 
There- 
fore the allies took guns in their hands and went out to 
destroy them. A few years before, the Spaniards were 
supposed to be treating the Cubans badly, and, after the 
sinking of the Maine, the United States went gunning for 
Spaniards. 


The Germans were held to be a guilty nation. 


The gun is the weapon of vengeance. 

3. A gun is the means of winning freedom and of 

protecting liberty. 

General Washington led soldiers, whose purpose it was 
to free themselves from the tyranny of the mother-coun- 
try. Bolivar, Mazzini, Aguinaldo, Cromwell used the gun 
to punish the tyranny. 

1. A gun is a means for defending the weak and the 

innocent against the strong and the tyrannous. 

When the hearth of the settler is threatened, he takes 
a gun in his hands to defend himself. The enemy, ap- 
proaching the shores of the country, is met by the guns 
along the sea-coast. The robber, jimmying open the win- 
dow, finds himself looking into the muzzle of a gun. 

Whether 
is the chief reliance of them that kill the body,—either 
to perpetuate injustice or to establish justice. 


as a weapon of offense or of defense, a gun 


The gun 
is today what the sword was yesterday, the instrument of 
man’s might. 

But— 

“The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.”’ 

“Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit.” 

“They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

“Vengeance is mine 

‘Thou shalt not kill.” 


Throughout the teachings of the gospels there is no 


I will repay.” 


such passage as: “Kill in self-defense” or “Use swords to 


preserve law and order.” On the contrary, the command 
“Love one another,” even “them that hate 
ou, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” 


is explicit: 


Were these the words of a coward? Quite the con- 


trary, they were the words of a man who showed extraor- 
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dinary courage in the face of the most terrible suffering. 
They are not the counsel of a person who believed in 
running away, but of one who felt that there were better 
weapons than swords. “Fear not them that kill the body,” 
ne counseled. “Love your enemies!” 

It is of no avail to reduce “the number of guns in the 
community.” So long as people believe that human diff- 
culties can be met and settled by guns the damage will 
be done just the same. Even if there were no more guns, 
while men still believe in the use of violence to achieve 
their ends, some other weapon of destruction will be found 
—if nothing elise is available, a stone or a club will do 
the work. 

The world is divided into two camps—gun-men and 
iove-men. The gunmen believe in and use guns. The 
love-men believe in and use love. Which is the mightier? 
[n the end, which will prevail ? 


The Republic of God 
By John Andrew Holmes 


T is more expedient to combat the ideas of men than to 

contradict their phrases. Israel had come to love the 

expression, “the kingdom of God,” and Jesus did well 
to adopt it. Moreover, his times afforded no more fitting 
name for the divine project so close to his heart. Yet if he 
were entering upon his mission today I think he would 
change one word. He would announce the Repubite of 
Democratic in fact is the society Christ came to es- 

To set up a kingdom would have been the work 
of a moment, but he chose, however much time it might 
take, to build a more spiritual order. 


( 70d. 


tablish. 


A kingdom is a thing of this world: that order is not of 
this world. A kingdom comes by martial weapons: that 
order comes not by violence. A kingdom comes with out- 
ward pomp and splendor: that order comes not with ob- 
servation. A kingdom always fails to become world-wide: 
that order is destined to fill the earth. A kingdom comes 
by revolution: that order evolves. A kingdom rises and 
A kingdom is set up: 
A kingdom comes over men: that order 


falls: that order shall last forever. 
that order is sown. 
comes within them. A kingdom comes by power: that 
order comes by prayer—“Thy kingdom come.” There is 
a deeper distinction between the two terms. A king is ¢s- 
sentially one who seizes or inherits power, and who exet- 
ises it to suit himself, rather than one whom the people 
elect to rule as they would like. 


Kings, of course, are now almost extinct, except in name. 
George the Fifth, for instance, is not a real king; he is 
only an ornament, with which the English people love to 


deck theif plain democracy. Most “kings” of today have 
heen rendered harmless: they are lions still, but only social 
lions, whose drink is not blood, but frappe. A genuine king 

of the sort that flourished in Jesus’ day—scorns consti- 
tutions and popular votes, working his own will regardless 
of others. And this is what God does not do. Neves has 
there been a day when the crown of the world was beyond 
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his reach. Never has he been without the power to rule 
the world as he should. Yet never has he used such power. 
Always has he stood for democracy. Not as his helpless 
subject, but as a free citizen of a self-governed world, has 
he preferred to look upon every one. To the good man 
and to the evil alike, to the wise and to the foolish, has he 
said: “I give you freedom: you may do as you please.” 

A startling fact when one stops to consider! God saying 
to weak and erring man: “I do not insist upon having my 
way. You may choose that way if you will, but your will 
God is and was the world’s first democrat: Men 
are to have their way, both in their individual lives and 
in their common affairs, so long as it remains their way. 


be done. 


Yet out of this poor democracy of men he is evolving, 
however slowly, the democracy of God. As Jesus abdi- 
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cated the throne that men had prepared for him, preferring 
to sit at the teacher’s desk and to stand in the preacher’s 
pulpit, so God will not drive his people at the point of the 
sword, but will evermore persuade them to make his will 
theirs. The “kingdom of God” is rather a sublime dem- 
ocracy, in which men are not required to surrender their 
sovereignty, but in which their wills rise to unison with 
his. His sway is by virtue of the votes of men, and it 
awaits the hour when the Lord of Heaven shall be elected 
to rule in all human domains. 


“It is a vision waiting and aware, 

And you must draw it down, O man of worth; 
Draw down the new republic held in air, 

And make for it foundations on the earth.” 


The Worst Thing in the World 


By Thomas F. Opie 


6¢ HAT is the Great Evil of our times?” This 
was the query the Lawyer put to the Parson 
as they sat in the latter’s study, discussing 
affairs in general. 

“That’s a poser, Mr. Solon,” I replied. “Let’s have 
You have been giving the matter 
me thought, else you would not have asked the ques- 
tion. 
International disharmony and disruption, is the an- 

‘wer to my own question,” said the Lawyer. 
knew that my friend had what I call the universal 
id, the world-wide outlook, and so I was not greatly 


, 


ur opinion first. 


” 


surprised at his reply. 
, 


farcical it seems,” he continued, “for nations 
nd peoples to vie with one another in pursuit of com- 
mercial and financial advantage, for example. How ridic- 
and perilous for one country to envy another its 
territorial possessions and advantages! These things al- 
ways lead to trouble and often to war, as the blood-red 
ages of six thousand years of history attest. Is it not 
strange that nations learn so little from the past? 
the most colossal evil of the age international greed, cupid- 
and dishonesty ?” 
“Now, Mr. Solon, if you had said slavery, liquor, im- 
rality, the subjugation of talent, of soul and body to 
ommercial greed, or else the oppression of the Armenians 
y the Turks, or some such concrete evil as these, or per- 
aps the world war; if you had advanced one of these as 
the greatest tragedy of the age, I would possibly be able 
argue with you. But still I am not disposed to accept 
‘our rather abstract ‘world-wide lack of national and 
social accord’ as the day’s greatest evil. I have been 


Is not 


than slavery ; worse than commercialism ; worse than war ; 
worse than any of these things which we have cited. 
This thing that I think of makes all the others possible, 
and alone, I believe, keeps the world from reaching a 
high ideal of brotherhood and harmony.” 


My legal friend flicked his cigar, looked thoughtful, and 
asked, “What is this essence of concrete damnation that 
you have in mind, Parson?” 

“Well, sir, 1 do not expect you to agree with me, but in 
my humble opinion denominationalism is the crying shame 
The 
church’s sectarianism is the cancer on the body of the 
world.” 


of the age—the world’s great tragedy of today. 


This was my reply, but I had not the least idea that 
the Lawyer would agree. I looked for an argument, as it 
was plain my unexpected reply had put my Blackstonian 
friend to thinking. 


“T understand you to contend that the fact of a divided 
church is the most appalling fact of the present genera- 


tion,” said the Lawyer. “Well, that’s going some. Worse 
than individual immorality; worse than subsidized poli- 
tics; worse than the liquor evil; worse than slavery; 
worse than international strife and war! 
contention, Parson?” 


Is that your 


“Yes,” I replied, holding my ground, and trying to be 
convincing, because on the surface, this condemnatory 
pilloring of denominationalism did seem rather rash hyper- 
bole. “My friend,” I went on, “a heartily united church 
would reduce individual and social sin a hundred fold, 
I dare say, it would make wholesale political and in- 
dustrial injustice a dangerous business for its promoters. 

“It would make war all but impossible. Why, man 
alive, six hundred million real Christians, bound by a 
common oath, a common brotherhood, a sanctified and 
uniform purpose, ecumenically operated upon and di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit of God, could literally shame 
the world into universal peace and amity.” 

While I was getting my breath after this delivery of 
what had become a fiery obsession with me, the Lawyer 
sat thinking, and the Doctor came in. 

“What are you high-brows quarreling about?’ asked 
the Medico. “You look like a pair of funerals.” 
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“Just talking about the hundred and fifty-seven varie- 
ties of sectarianism in the land,” I answered. “I say de- 
nominationalism is a colossal crime, a cancer on the soul 
of the world—the defeater of its own exalted purposes, 
a mockery on the Fatherhood of God and a travesty on 
the Brotherhood of Man.” 

“Well, that’s some diagnosis,” said the Doctor. “I knew 
it was a bad case, but didn’t know it was as bad as that. 
But coming down to the concrete, I'll say it is a curse to 
this community.” 

“There you are, Mr. Solon,” I cried,—‘‘a curse to this 
community! Yes, and to every other community in the 
land. No religious solidarity, no unity of spiritual pur- 
I tell 
you, it is impossible to create a mass consciousness, much 


pose, no economy of effort, nor time, nor money! 
less a mass conscience—and as for a national or inter- 
national concert of will, or an effort for the good of the 
human race, such a thing is utterly impossible. And why? 


Denominational jealousy, sectarian  rivalry—socalled 
Christian little-mindedness, and lack of social sense.” 
“Parson, you are getting abstract, I fear,” put in the 
Doctor. “I came in here to discuss this very thing you 
are taiking about. There is no organization in this city 
whose efforts I can enlist in a community-wide health 
As far as the church is con- 
cerned, men, women and children can literally roll in filth 


and wallow in germs, so long as 


and hygienic campaign. 


‘Brother So-and-So’ has 


a successful revival, or so long as ‘Sister So-and-So’ 


manages to get together dollars enough to put in a new 
church organ, or a new carpet, or something or other, 
the health of the town can go hang.” 

“That 


reminds me,” followed the Lawyer; “a com- 


niittee waited on me yesterday to ask if I would head a 
movement for a public library. 


ret behind 


N 


Why shouldn’t the church 


movements of this kind? What is religion, 


anyway’ Is it an individual fire insurance on the soul 
day of judgment, or is it something social and 
its outlook? If the 
kinds of 


cultural and religious betterment in a community, and in 


against the 


world-wide in church were consol- 


idated it could foster all efforts for physical, 


a chaotic world.” 


and a united church could redeem the world from 


“Ves. 
al destruction, intellectual prostitution and spiritual 

os.” I said, taking up the Lawyer's idea; “God is one; 
his universe is one; the world is one; the human family 
We live on ¢ 


geographers have this 


one—‘(sod has made of one all nations.’ 


sphere, not a hemisphere. Even the 


livisive spirit!” 


“But does not denominationalism foster wholesome 


ompetition?” asked the Lawyer 


“Competition may be the life of trade,” I replied, “but 


question if it he life of the church. It engenders 
tion, il jealousy, pride and numerous other ills 


This, 
the 


hat are not compatible with a true Christian spirit. 


eve, is church has lost her hold on 


why the 


Inasses. 


We know what competition between denomina- 


nal bodies does; we do not know what splendid results 


would accrue to the and the spiritual status of the 
gee 


The community 
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church, as an experiment, has shown in a limited sense 
what can be done in the way of practical unity. It works.” 

“Parson, you wili have to kill off a lot of folks who 
think their church is the best church or the only church 
before you have Christian unity.” 
“And 
Christian organization. 


This from the Doctor. 
the whole fabric oj 
The general body of each de. 


you will have to overthrow 
nomination is dependent upon the several local churches 
in every community. This creates a problem hard to 
solve.” 

“Yes, Doctor, that is true,” I replied. “As a diagnos. 
tician you have put your finger on the sore. Selfishness 
is the denominational disease. Certain men and women 
do not want God’s family to worship as one, for fear the 
particular nature of that worship may not conform to 
their individual or several tastes, or opinions. Well, they 
must be converted from the sin of selfishness or else we 
shall have to wait until they die and go to their appointed 
place. Meanwhile we must use every effort to enlarge the 
outlook and broaden the mind of coming generations. If 
we do not take definite steps now, ultimate unity must 


Ulti- 


mate Christian unity was foreseen by Christ and was his 


be delayed by fifty or a hundred years or more. 
desire and earnest prayer—that they may be one, even a: 
we are.’ St. John asserts that Christ definitely announced, 
‘There shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ ” 

“IT was talking to a Banker on the needless waste of 
funds in the churches,” 


continued the Lawyer. “He said 


that no business in the world could 


survived the 
livisiveness and lack of method and economy to be found 
ia denominationalism. 


city, he said. Think of Christ running five or six 


have 
Take the average town and small 


rate churches with the same purpose in a town of from 


3,000 to 15,000 people! Salaries for five pastors instead 


of for one or two. Cost of five different buildings with 


costly upkeep, five sextons, five heating and _ lighting 
plants, five costly organs and furniture and equipment! 


Now if these five churches were flourishing, well-sup- 
ported, well-attended, harmonious and actually effective 
it would not be so ludicrous; but as it is, it is unchristian 
uneconomic, senseless and absurd.’ 


“Banker is quite right,” I ventured. “Trust the finan 


cier to see the business end of the travesty. Think ol 
four-fifths of the money now required to church the aver- 


age town, multiplied by tens of thousands of such to De 


found in the land, being released for missionary and 
benevolent and educational and sanitary and social pur 

ses! Little wonder the world has not long ago been 
' 


won to Christ! Little wonder that no funds are available 


adequately to supply and equip the Christian army in for 
eign fields. I tell you it is a colossal spiritual tragedy, 4 
rime committed in the name of the Savior!” 

Dr. H. S. Coffin’s ‘Lyman Beecher Lec 
tures at Yale’’” inquired the Doctor. 


“Ever read 


“Tn one of them he 


says, ‘Denominationalism leaves home missionary socit 


ies too straitened to supply in many places the sort 0! 


church adequate for local needs. . . There ought t 
be a saving in the cost of operation that would be a sub 
stantial gain to the church’s power to contribute to foreiga 
missions and benevolences.’’ 
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“Proper economy at home would insure proper support 
Is that it?” asked the Lawyer. “Well, it would 
seem that after nearly two thousand years the church 
ght to have carried the gospel of the Savior to the teem- 
ing millions in India and to the hundreds of millions 
in China, whose mere fringes have just been touched. 
foo much rivalry and extravagance and selfishness at 
home. Is it true that the devotees of oriental cults greatly 
outnumber the followers of Christ, Parson?” 

‘I blush to admit it,” I replied. 


abre vad. 


“How the very civili- 
1 which we enjoy should shame us when we think 
f conditions in the east, even in the very country where 
Christ lived and wrought his works of love!” 


wr 
LO 


“But getting back to our own community, which is, I 
take it, typical of thousands of cities all over the land.” 
ut in the Medico, “Dr. Coffin is right when he contends 
that rival churches give the community no sense of relig- 
us solidarity, that 


fundamental 


oneness from which 


ther much needed harmonies will spring. Social vision 
eads men to view a city or a rural region as a unit, but 
lenominationalism prevents unified 


any plan, as_ Dr. 


ffin puts it.” 


’ said the Lawyer, “when we consider the way 
hurch has been mismanaged; how it has fought 
ody wars in its own household; how denominationalism 
is made religious education in the schools impossible ; 
ww it has divided families and confused the unchurched ; 
has reduced itself to mere pious individualism—l 
nk the humorist was right when he said, “The righteous 
a green bay mule standing by the rivers of 


it's a pity to convert the psalmist’s botanical 


} 


gy into an assinical bit of biological absurdity,” I 
ititudinized. “But there is something in it. Stubburn- 
ss, self-interest and recalcitrant behavior under pressure 

mmmon to both animals—the socalled ‘righteous’ man 

the ‘unrighteous’ mule!” 
You men are lapsing into transcendental philosophy, 
afraid,” interjected the Physician, “and leaving the 
)f practical religion. Let’s get back to seriousness 
A prominent preacher has said, 


craves social incarnation in a united church, a ded- 


end this discussion. 


business community, a servant nation.” I would 
‘Yes, and in a God-serving, brother-loving family of 
s, a unified world,’ ‘collective consent to the living 
\men!” I said with feeling, “and may we get busy in 
irit of broadminded Christian charity and do what 
in to dissolve denominational barriers and bind men 
itions into a real familyhood. 

l United 


neral 
have ancther war, it will be 


By the way, wasn’t 


Bliss, of the States army, who said, 


the fault of the Chris- 
Well, that is tantamount to saying it will 
of sectarianism! A divided, disgruntled, dis- 


hurch could never forestall a great war; that 


church could 


nprobable if not impossible.” 


sub- ‘ been proved. But a united 


make it 
reign 
right,” 


agreed the Lawyer. was the 
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threatened division of the government of this country in 
the sixties sufficient cause for internecine war, when the 
actual division of the government of the very church of 
God is looked upon concern—and 
favor by many narrow sectarians? 


with no actual 


with 
Is political and gov- 
ernment divisiveness (in which the alleged welfare of 
fifty or a hundred million people and the alleged safety 
cf the national government are concerned) a greater crime 
than the repeated disruption and schism of the church in 
which the physical, mental, social, moral and spiritual 
well-being of over six hundred million Christians is in- 
volved? I just ask the question. Can’t say that I know 
the answer, but this thing is a matter affecting directly 
one-third of the world and indirectly the entire popula- 
tion of the earth. Slavery never involved more than three 


million slaves at one time, I imagine, and of course it 


Was it 
worse than this thing which stays the spiritual freedom of 


was a terrible crime, unchristian and inhuman. 


the world and the Christian idealism of governments and 
peoples everywhere? On the present basis of denomina- 
tional increase, we may almost look for a private little 
church for every individual in America—or at least a 


church for every family! The possibilities are appalling!” 


Yes,” I answered. “Ever hear of the man who died 
and went to heaven, and wanted to be ‘put with the Bap- 
tists’? ‘Well, put 
said the new arrival. “They are 
not here,’ repeated the keeper of the celestial gates. ‘No 
Baptists and no Methodists in heaven? 


St. Peter said, “They are not here!’ 
me with the Methodists,’ 


That is a shock! 
Well, put me with the Presoyterians or the Roman Cath- 
‘Not 


went 


olics, or the Episcopalians,’ continued the neophyte. 
here,’ said The man 


through the other denominations one by one. 


Peter. astonished then 


Finally St 
Peter smiled, and said reassuringly, “My friend, represen- 
tatives of all the denominations are here, but they are 
United Brethren now! “Thank God for 


the relieved man, in an ecstasy of feeling 


heaven!’ cried 
‘Thank God 
tor heaven!’ ”’ 
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Mobilizing 

NLESS we mobilize public opinion for peace there will 

never be peace. War has built up its traditions and its 
machinery and its vested interest is great. A small or- 
ganized army can control a mass of unorganized people; just 
so can an organized, well-rooted, long-held idea or custom. 
President Harding said we want less armament and no war. 
But why armament at all if no war? For what other purpose 
is it but for war-making? Of course the effort to discard all 
armament at once would defeat the project of limiting it at all 
at this time, but that illustrates the contention that an old idea, 
history and custom, can be maintained 
against even a universal desire for peace. These vested ideas 
and customs cannot be easily overthrown; indeed they cannot 
be overthrown at all except as we mobilize the peace idea. It 


well entrenched in 


can never be done by merely agreeing to a ten-year holiday in 
naval building. That will leave us all of like comparative mili- 
tary strength and enable us to fight on the same relative grounds 
as we now hold. 

Men fought with sticks and stones before they invented guns 
and they do it yet when anger waxes hot and guns are not at 
hand. Changing the weapons does not affect the will to fight. 
The invention of nearly every more destructive weapon of war- 
fare has brought a demand for its banning as too terrible a 
weapon of death. Declaring gas outlawed by the rules of war 
did not prevent its use. The submarine is now most ardently 
advocated by French, American and English military experts. 
We have invented more diabolical instruments of war since the 
Great War than were invented by our enemies in that conflict. 
Roosevelt once said there was no rule of warfare that would 
old in the midst of conflict; it is now amply demonstrated. If 
we go on making war at all we will go on increasing its terrors 
There can no more be a humane war than 
honest thief. The 


1 inhumanities. 


be a virtuous adulterer or an 


for war is no war. 


The “Christian 
War Idea 
Bernhardi argued that Christianity had nothing to say about 
called it the noblest gift ever made 
because it taught the virtues of sacrifice and 


ternational relations. He 
the human race 

ce But those virtues were limited to the individual and 

we must therefore discover the object for which men should 
finds love of country the greatest and therefore 
Then, if 
thing for it has 


r He 
it the 


d speaks through history, war is a holy 


supreme end of vicarious service. 


is no other way to keep nations 
civilized their 
Therefore to suffer hardship 


en made, and there 


give those most power to impose 


the less progressive. 
) die for the fatherland is the loftiest expression of Chris- 
faith and zeal. But the gospel has nothing at all to say 
the fatherland about the making of war; there God leaves it 
express his will through continuing the historic struggle of 
yples for dominance in the faith that in the end the best 
finest science, the most progressive civilization 


lture, the 


il] win. 
General Roberts, affectionately called “Little Bobs,” 


was the 
iol of England before the Great War. He was a very zealous 
1urchman and called his household to prayer before breakfast 

very morning. He was ready to die for English civilization 
nd gave many vears of hazardous service to impose it on 
esser peoples. He campaigned in Britain a few years before 
the Great War striving to arouse his fellow-countrymen to a 

ore martial spirit and a larger army. He told them frankly 
hat war was a national necessity, that it made for character 

nd virility and that the people who forsook their martial ways 

became a weak and flabby folk. 

Marshal Foch too is a devoted worshiper. He allows noth- 
ing to interfere with his attendance at mass on Sundays and 
But the great 
general does not believe in the least that the things said by 


he was found often in prayer during the war. 


for Peace 


Christ in the sermon on the mount can now be applied to the 
two-century strife of France and Germany. He argues cop 
sistently for occupation of the Rhineland permanently becayse 
military strength alone will make his nation safe. Thus safety 
for France lies in the Rhine as a barrier against Germany an 
in the submarine as an eternal warning to England. Thys 
panoplied, war against peace #s made hazardous and Frenchmen 
can live like Christians with one another. This is to cast no 
reflections on these great captains; it is to point out the phil- 
osophy of the Christian military mind. It is the same concep. 
uon of the gospel as is accepted by many captains of industry 
and leaders of labor. It is the interpretation of the gospel 
that has prevented the church having anything to say about 
war and strife. 


The Swing 
Toward Peace 


When the war closed the military mind had full sway. 
dictated the terms of the Versailles treaty, repudiated the great 
ideals of the war in the elections immediately following and 
sought to fasten conscription on the lands that had fought to 
end the war. Time defeated the campaign for universal military 
training and time is softening the attitude everywhere toward 
the terms of the treaty. The Washington conference meets in 
an auspicious time because it catches the public mind at the 
turn away from a war state to a reaction against militarism, 
It opened with a dramatic declaration by Secretary Hughes 
that served to startle people out of the slothful inertia that ac- 
cepts whatever is as right. The wise knew there were diplo- 
matic resources in the “acceptance in principle” and the most 
we hope for still remains to be achieved. Japan will not hold 
out against the 5-5-3 ratio in naval equipment but no ratio in 
naval strength means more than a saving of taxation for a 
time unless there is a change in the relationship between nations 
that makes war always possible. Certain military men are say- 
ing “let them scrap the battleships—they will be in the discard 
anyhow before the next great war comes; it will be fought 
with the finer weapons of the radio, in the air, etc.” 

Hudson Maxim declared war would 
always be so long as human nature was human nature. It is 
such unfaith as this that must be demobilized; men of that 
mind would fight with axes if we disarmed altogether. He 
said the fought thin-shelled 
He pictured 
New York being attacked almost without warning by a fleet 
of airplanes and said there was only one way under heaven to 
be safe and that was to have so powerful a fleet of planes that 
no air-navy could ever develop above an American city. That 


kind of 


In a recent address 


next war would be with gas, 


high-explosives, and perhaps with disease germs. 


talk was much listened to a year ago; it is now much 
less popular than that describing the horrors of such warfare 
and asking for judicial means to avoid it. There is a distinct 
swing toward peace in the public mind and there is nothing in 
ill human experience that so much needs to be taken at its 
tide as such swings in public opinion. The governments of 
the world today are not idealistic; they are almost without 
exception conservative in temper, party-minded, much more 
eager to follow public demands than to create and lead public 
opinion. Therefore public opinion is the hope of peace in these 
critical events that hold so much of the future at their im- 
mediate disposition. 


Making Moral 
Ideals Effective 

It is easy to preach in the abstract, but abstractions count 
only as they are reduced to concrete, practical, working ef- 
fectiveness. It has been well said that the church has always 
been against war but for every war. Barbusse described the 
airman who, flying over the lines, saw prayers for the success 
of each of the opposing armies going on back of their respec- 
tive fronts. This is inevitable once war is on, but the church is 


Decer 


not limi 
H. Bliss 
they (A 
of bloco 
radical; 
sentime! 
task to 
v yived. 
for the 
set up ' 
as will 
Wher 
it was 
(meric 
per cen 
the leas 
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not limited to that function in times of peace. General Tasker not destroy the judicial method of settling disputes and hold- 
H. Bliss declares that “if another war like the last should come, ing oft the dogs of war until public opinion can exert itself. 
they (American Christians) will be responsible for every drop It is up to America. The league itself will not be scrapped; 
of blood that will be shed.” Such a declaration may sound _ it is a union of fifty-odd governments; it has vested interests in 
radical; but is it too radical? The church mobilized the moral peace already and it has a vast working organization. Mil- 
sentiment of the nation to abolish the saloon. It is no greater lions who voted for Harding did it because they believed he 
task to mobilize it to abolish war, but other nations are in- would have the league covenant modified to suit the great ma- 
volved. If America will play her part in international affairs jority of Americans. His vital responsibilities have led him 
for the next decade she can effectuate such relationships and to make many declarations that show his mind open to public 
set up such effective machinery for the settlement of disputes pressure on the matter, but he follows public opinion rather 
as will make an end to war. than leads it. This is the greatest moral opportunity of the 
When the league of nations was proposed the sentiment for church; let it make a moral crusade and, with America’s help 
‘as practically unanimous in the church. The pulpits of the league will make our ideals of peace effective in a working 
\merica never rang with a more universal note and ninety program. 
per cent of the ministry is today for the principle involved in A naval holiday will not insure peace; a permanent league 
re league of nations. Party-ism made it impossible for pulpits of nations will. It alone can possess the machinery to trans- 
) campaign for the present league but it is not a question of the late peace principles into effective judicial action and provide 
present league or none—it is only a question of what kind of a continuing court to make effective a peace program. It is 
\difications does America want to make the league accept- up to America—and it is up to the churches to determine what 
Europe will scrap Article 10 or anything else that will America will do. Atva W. TAyior. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 22, 1921 get its boys during the war, and made ready in good time 
UR eyes are still westward; in the main we are encour- or their return. It has its reward. 
aged by the mind of the conference, as it has revealed * * * 
itself; we held up both hands for the bold proposals of The English 
nt Harding, but “some doubted”; and unhappily here Bible 


sewhere there are multitudes who do not care: F - 
A remarkable book can be had from A. M. stationery office 


“The lightning glares and reddens at the price of 1ls.6d.; it is the Report of the Departmental 
Across the skies; Committee appointed by the president of the Board of Edu- 

It seems but sunset cation to inquire into the position of English in the educa- 
To those sleeping eyes.” tional system of England. The leading member of this com- 

s the last enemy to be dreaded—the indifference of the ee pd _ Henry Newbolt, a fine poct and a discerning 
; . critic. There is one recommendation concerning which the 
Sometimes one begins to wonder whether we in the 
lo not need some more startling words wherewith to 
*n. Someone said that we need a moral equivalent of 


Times Literary Supplement has some significant words; they 
would not be surprising if they had come from a pulpit; but 
. , , ; they represent the judgment of those who have a great con- 
metimes it seems as though we need a moral equival- 
he hell above which our fathers in the faith would 
sinners. Were not the prophets of Israel sensa- 
scasion? Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel—all were driven 
and to our sober judgment, sensational methods. Today, 


“ 


uy quote Dr. Edward Lyttleton’s words, “one of the 


cern for literature: “It can be truly said that we are a peop 
of books, even of many books, though perhaps no longer of 


me Book. In that last confession lies one of our present mis- 


fortunes, for nothing has in the past kept the nation together 
so closely uniting all its members in a common language, 
¢ . ; : mon thoughts, and common culture, as our English Bible 
pestiferous devastating delusions that has ever taken cap- , , : : 
, : ; ; mai Bible used to be easy reading, and in a sense it Is easy re 
e human mind is now rampant in the British Isles. It ae a . , ' 
, ”» still, for in style and diction it is above all a native product 
nothing matters very much.” Once more that is the . pe : ; ; eed 
. ~. . was aiways serious reading, because it *ver approacn 
nger on this side. So far as the awakened are con- , : per : : 
\ : . etat : but in reverence and with the desire of instruction, admonitic 
ere is no lack of faith and hope, but many of us are : - , , Se A 
comfort; and, differently appealed to by different bodies, its 
word was yet literally and implicitly believed. More than that 
S Mice it was the common and immediately accessible source for the 
A Mission and 


the Prophets 


‘ 
{ 


ordinary English people of a humanism different only 
from that of the classics. As the practice of reading t 
ur friend former colleague Dr. Horton is conducting ;egylarly and religiously, at home has decreased, by 
special services this week in his own church. He pag the uation deliberately mpoverished itself.” 
to avoid all the traditional associations of an evan- oe 
m n. The bills simply invite people to attend at 
hours when an attempt will be made to remove the A Mission and a 
ers between Christ and men.” The entire church has been Drainage Scheme 
| to help, ir particular, the magnificent clubs of boys and At Ipswich as elsewhere the problem of unemployment 
vhich would be a source of pride to any church. The acute. In that city, as my readers may remember, a mission o 
bjects show the originality of the plan; on Sunday last a striking character w: reld recently It was a msion not 


Horton preached on Hosea, and each night of the week to set the claims of the unemployment before men, 


take one of the prophets of Israel. The sermon on hrist before them; bu cause it Christ ta 
vas, I am told, deeply moving; at the close the Com- ‘ther claim was heard also 
the Lord’s Supper was observed and the bread “One concrete result has been that the mayor summoned to 
were distributed by eight of the members of the conference the clergy and ministers, the employers and t 
' 


who are also members of the church. Lyndhurst trades council, and that, thanks to their meeting, a large drain 
+h was one of the wise churches, which did not for- age scheme upon which an adverse report had been presented 
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has been accepted -by the town council and is to be taken in 
hand without delay. Unemployment has been relieved almost 
without having been mentioned; for the town has seen that a 
first corollary of discipleship is the bearing of one another's 
The moral of this seems to be, first that the su- 
preme need of mankind is to know the love of Christ, and sec- 
ond, that when that love is known it should find expression 
The danger comes when there is a long pause between 


burdens.” 


at once. 


impression and expression. 


Babes at 
Washington 
"For in heaven their angels do always behol 


of my Father which is in heaven.” 
Among the mighty who are these 
This cloud of shadowy witnesses? 
These guests unbidden, with no name, 
No speech but wistful eyes that plead 
ages’ 


The undefended need? 


These are the babes from everyland 
Whose angels in the Council stand; 
\s, undismayed before God's face 
They keep their own appointed place; 
and unborn 


\nd they for born 


all the 


peers 


hrough unpredestined years 
there; 


and long unbroken ways, 


that happter days 


beneath a brighter sun 


begun. 


they 
finish noble works 
the wre 
pleadings of the babes arise; 
voices 


1] small never cease, 


( man, on earth, give peace.” 
Other Things 
United 


Fraser 


Rev. 


mis- 


Scotland has choser the 


oderator; he is the well-known 
who has been leading a great mission- 
r done to him is also a 


h. The hon 
} the 


the place of missionary 


Phat campaign has 


. M. I 
is a significant fact; a church claims the 


same missionary ap- 


Ross to have the oversight of its 


again 
its most gifted writers for the side of 
Scotland is 


Kennedy, at 


of one o press 
proving most re- 


this 


and _ the 
Mr. Studdert 
of St. Paul's has been making recantation in 


campaign ; press in 


least in one 


preface to his Outspoken Essays: “These essays,” he 


“contain a few outbursts against the Germans which | 


w to. be during the war we all sinned 


We that 
itions all went stark mad together and brought upon them- 


unjust but 


together in vilifying our opponents. now feel the 


ves and each other a calamity as unnecessary as it was 


duty now is to restore the solidarity of 


ee A 


disastrous. Our plan 
novel of outstanding power is 
Wilfred 
in others; 


1ropean civilization new 


Ewart, a new writer 


The W ay ot ixperience,” by 


ough not unknown it is like so many 


in this field tl 
dern novels, almost brutally realistic, and it deals with some 
but it 


which lift it far 


and 
the 
“nice” book; but it gives a picture of certain 


ost vile and degraded beings, has imagination 


nergy of thought above most novels of 
It is 

f life in this land; and it makes the reader think that 
civilization had strands of which Corinth and Pompeii 
But 


this book, or how large they were, I have no 


nota 


ht have been ashamed whether these were as they 


described in 


of knowing 


Advent 


n Sunday next we enter a new Advent season. Across the 
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intervening years, few or many, the faithful look to the end: 
it is described in strange symbolic language; but in the heart 
of it the Hope is one. There must be an End and a worthy 
and utterly satisfying End to the long process. Christ myst 
come. But how? In his scholarly essays Mr. Edwyn Bevan 
wonders whether the answer may not be along lines like these. 
in the New Testament there are stories of the appearance of 
the Risen Lord to Saul of Tarsus and Stephen and John; jf jt 
came to pass that we in this human scene had such experiences 
as part of our common life—if at any moment we might see 
him with the eye of the sp‘rit, would not that be a coming of 
the Lord? “Even so come Lord Jesus.” 


EpwarpD SHILLITOo. 


BOOKS 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. First translated from the orig- 
nal Persian of the astronomer-poet many years ago by Edward 
Fitzgerald, this work seems to grow rather than wane in popvu- 
larity. This new edition is a complete edition showing variants 
in the five original printings. As is well known, Fitzgerald made 
changes in the succeeding editions of the poem, and all st 

The book contains four illustrations 


(Crowell. ) 


changes are here indicated. 
in color by Frank Brangwyn. 

NapoLteon. By Harold F. B. Wheeler. 
from 


Even in these days of 


a reaction militarism, one can not but admire the 


manding qualities of the great Napoleon, whose story is 
retold for lovers of history and biography. An unusually attrac- 
tive feature of the book is the large number of reproductions of 


famous paintings of the great warrior. (Crowell.) 


Tue Truce or Gop. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. A prose idy! 
for the Christmas season, most attractively printed and bi 
‘Doran. $1.50.) 


Ir Winter Comes. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. From all re- 
ports one of the three or four really big novels of the year, with 
Fuli of humanity, and a true mirroring of 


$2.) 


a war background. 


life. (Little, Brown. 


Johnson. <A strong and 


Tue Wastep GENERATION. By Owen 
impressive story which asks some questions concerning modern 
answerable, and others to 
$2.) 


American life, some of which are 


Johnson unanswerable. (Little, Brown. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Tue BoyHoop or ABRAHAM LincoLn. By J. Rogers Gore. The 
hoyhood of Lincoln as pictured to Mr. Gore by the emanci- 
pator’s youthful chum, Austin Gollaher, still living. (Bobbs 


Merrill. $2.50.) 


PeMROsE Lorry. By Isabel Hornibrook. A campfire girl story 


for girls of intermediate age. (Little, Brown. $1.75.) 


Winpy HI. 


both girls and boys will appreciate. 


THE By Cornelia Meigs. A mystery 


(Macmillan. $1.75.) 


THen Cami Lela Horn Richards. A splendid 
new story for girls by the author of “Blue Bonnet—Debutante.” 


(Little, Brown. $1.75.) 


CAROLINE. By 


Tue Story Lapy’s Book. By Georgene Faulkner. A group 
of stories about animals, flowers, people, etc., told by a writer 


who knows‘children and what they like. (Small, Maynard. $1.75.) 


THE 
hook 


By Margery Bailey. A 
(Little, Brows. 


LittLeE MAN WitH ONE SHOoEk. 
of new fairy tales, attractively illustrated. 
J 

A story 
( Lippin- 


4 Rrotous Term at St. Norpert’s. By May Baldwin. 
of school life brimming over with youthful enthusiasm. 
cott. $1.75.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Price of the Ministry 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In his paragraph about the inertia of churches (in “The 
Mr. 
fallacy not 


Price of the Ministry” in your issue of October 27) Scot- 


ford, whether intentionally or not, opened up the 
nly of the eight-hour day but of the twelve-hour day and every 


measurement in his calling. I fully agree that the 


ther time 
ister’s work is varied enough not to be limited to eight hours, 


take all he has. But his weariness is due not half so 


to the number of hours he has worked as to the con- 


us Or unconscious resistance of many to whom he looks for 
tion. As Mr. Scotford says, “They do not want to be 
The pastor’s perpetual duty is to rouse men who 
prefer to sit quiet, to supply moral energy, stimulate spir- 
discontent, inspire new ardor, among the reluctant. The 
roportion of such varies in different parishes, but in the nature 
the case resistance is never wholly absent. 
This is not the sort of strain as is involved 


same nervous 


after day of bookkeeping or hour after hour at the dead- 
ning monotony of a machine, but it is a strain from which there 


tle relief save by flight from the parish. Hence the fishing 


nd the summer vacation—and not a few resignations. On 


ne hand the minister is driven by his own conscience and 


needs of 


the world, as well as by his denominational 
and all the books and articles on the ministry, to apply 


more earnestly to his task and to strive for more sig- 


results—-conversions, contributions, activities, reforms, 


ts in high causes—without limit, because of the limit- 


of the Christian ideal. On the other he encounters 


urch and out of it the inertia of which Mr. Scotford so 
speaks. 

pastor is the key man; if he is interested in such-and- 
will be.” So? 
this convention 


All! 


by whicn all the people 


e church “Now if you pastors will just 


from and set all your people at work 
Will some one please produce the magic 
can be interested in anything 
ly Christian? It is to create that interest, somewhere, 
in somebody, that the minister preaches, and studies, 
And 
mer of demand and the anvil of passive resistance his 
attered till it 


rganizes, and visits, and lies awake nights. between 


is no wnoder that he sometimes gets into 
a funk as the prophet Elijah, and finds himself wishing 
which (to change the figure) 


lling, if there is one, in 


neither goad nor be goaded. A confession, that, that he 


uman, like his congregation! Let it be set down to his 
at he still turns up smiling nine times out of ten and 
his belief in the greatest calling of all. 

it close without adding one more voice to the chorus 
the “Letter to Merrill’s 


ation in the other 


President Harding,” Dr. 


s tor 


current number, and many good 
auctioneer’s 


‘too numerous to mention,” as they say in 
] WORCESTER. 


Epwarp S. 
Wis. 


Delighted! 


CuristiAN CENTURY: 
| have 
I cannot tell 
new impetus it gives to a man’s thinking, it is a won- 


received several sample cop‘es of vour sp'en- 


you how delighted I am with it. Be- 


uragement to a minister, who is doing some think- 
assured of a wider spiritual fellowship than he would 
lude was his, judging from the abuse he knows he 


ing from the seventeenth century Christians who 


every parish. It is a balm to the spirit to be called 
ory and a disgrace to the Christian ministry in such splen- 
pin- mpany. 


ly reason for not sending in a subscription after that 


eulogy, s that I am getting the paper every week through the 
But I make 
up for that defect by recommending you right and left among 


kindness of another enthusiastic friend of yours. 


my ministerial friends, only a few of whom have yet heard of 
you Irom one who knows your merits. 
The article by Shailer Mathews in this issue ts 
terly puNing of the 
More strength to your arm! 


Irvington, N. J. 


A Good Kind of 


kintok THe CHrisTIAN ( 
SiR I 


w! ok 


for progressive orthodoxy 


case { 
S. KEMBLE. 


CHAS. 


Millennialism 
ENTURY 


admire The Christian Century and enjoy it with my 


heart. It comes every week with stimulation for my 


mind, joy for my heart, and blessing for my soul. I do not 


see how 


' 
you are able to make every issue so 


intellectually bril- 


liant, so thoroughly and spiritually religious, so delightfully 


satistying to the modern minded, 
all vexed questions, and so thoroughly expressive of the 


May 


present 


so courageous in dealing with 
very 


best religious thinking of our times. you live a thousand 


ars and never fall down from your standard. Here 


ption. Yours joyously, 


aul, Minn. ART 


wal of my subscr 
The Limit of Disarmament 
Emtor THe CuristTian CENTURY: 


SIR: 


\rmament ( 


Church's Stake 


How 


Apropos of your article on The 


nference, the question obtrudes itsel! 


What is the 


grown out of 


shall dSarmament go? limit, or is there 


Wars in the past have ambition, greed, lust for 


power. No self-respecting nation today would attempt any 


that 
would be made 


justificat‘on for war on such ground now. The only cause 


would be asserted and for which any plea 


would be as a “defense.” It was on this ground that many con- 


sented to dreadiul scourge in the late war. There is an impli- 


your article that in so far as men cor 
Christ 


cation running throug! 


sented to this denying their faith in 


troubled 


could be 


they were 


It would help many souls if it could be shown 


them how they true to their trust and have d 


otherwise. 


War is not caused by armaments; it is caused by the viciou 


assions controlling a portion of the people. An aged 


woman, 


living alone, over eighty years of age, was murdered recently 
because she 
Would she 
in human 
the doors ol 


Is it 


Marine 


some money in her house 


veen un-Christian if she had resisted the 


was supposed to have 


have hend 


form? Shall we dispense with our police force, open 


ur asylums for the insane, release the crimina!s? 


un-Christian for Postmaster General Hays to appoint 
guards to protect our mails and faithitul employes from 
War in the last 


war that silenced the 


violence? analys s is the resort to — 


was inhuman voices of the pirates from 


making men “walk the plank.” If we disband our forces, 


vhat security wil our coasts have from such attacks again? 


cent of the 
and the 


lf ninety per community are law-abiding, peace- 


loving, cent are 


likely to 


If we resort to any force, how and where 


other ten per vicious, thieving, mur- 


derous, the ninety per cent are be destroyed without 


protection shall we 

stop? 
Was it 

vent 


United States to 
from oppressing Cuba? Is it 


by force 


un-Christian for the forcibly pre- 


Spain wrong for a strong 


man another man do'‘ng 


The 


which 


to protect from violence to 


and 
and 
this not so much to make people good as to protect society. 


a child, the weak, or helpless? church worked for 


accepts prohibition by statute, exercising force, 
Does it not seem as if it is not so much a question of disarma- 
Paul 


course an appeal to authority, authority 


ment as of making all peop'e Christian. appealed to 


Caesar, which was « 


resting on force; what else should he have done? 
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War ws horrible, devilish, but as long as men act like brutes, 
as long as men are subject to insanity, as long as lust and 
the spirit of robbery and murder prevail in even so small a 
portion of the people, how is security to be obtained? 

What shall we who believe in peace, who sense the horrors 
of war, who are praying with great hope concerning the great 
Washington, what shall those 
The message of the church must recog- 
the question, all the facts of the case. 

G. A. ConrBear. 


A Moral Challenge 


Harry F. Ward, 


Theological Seminary, 


conference at we Say to who 
raise these queries? 


nize all phases or 


following letter was received by Dr. 


of Christian ethics in Union 
It is published herewith not as affording a problem 
cory but a challenge to moral and patriotic, not to 


humane, action.—TuHe Eprtor.] 


Prof. Harry F. Ward, 
Union Theological 


York, N. Y. 


Sir: l am a prisoner, serving a five year term. I 


seminary, 


was 
laid 


That time doesn’t count on 


guilty at Sacramento, California, January 17, 1919. I 


almost a year awaiting trial. 


\t this time, there are twenty-four ten-year men 


e five-year men. Two four-year men go out this 


oming February. I was convicted for espionage. I was a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Workers of the World—“I. W. W.” Most 

speaking of these I. W. W. cases think only of the Chicago 
case. When they think of class-war prisoners they think only of 
those that can write a fine poem, and those that have publicity 


Most of the Sacramento men are organizers, on 


what it is to be the victims of paid thugs and 


men, and tar-and-feather parties, in their efforts 


heir class. 
en advised to write to you and give you just a few 


own conviction. I make this appeal in hopes that 


mething to get the time that we waited trial cred- 
I am just making an appeal for this jai 
of us i 


that have a five-year 


The 


sentence, as it 


few months. ten-year men would 


want mort time to do them any good. They will rot 


tt be sent to Washington in _ protest 


get this conviction “he same ring that 


and many more in prison will use all 


d hell to hold these men in prison. 1 am 


or that reason it makes it hard for me to 


to I 


grammar I 


like have no schooling, and if you 


poor will do my best to give you 


conviction, The whole story is too long to give 


, . , ; | 
I will at thss writing just hit on a few high 


spots on California conception of justice. 

1918, while working at 
Chris A. 
a member of the Industrial Workers 
This I did 
1 fact, he had been in jail almost two 


. 
iv first letter. My letter was the ordi 


a working-man, not a leech. I: 
Washington, I 


Il am 


Olympia wrote a letter to Luber at 


Sacramento is was 


I 


1f the World, a was in jail at the time of writing. 


among workers—working conditions, etc. 
Luber The 
They answered it and forged 


not delivered to department of 


Luber’s name to 
government. 


How 


writing to 


very bitter against the 


‘bugs.” was I to 
me? 
tter, and I did not know 

by asking me to pull 


lo. I 


Inknown to me at the 


will now make 
in jail at Sacra- 

to convict 
get said evi- 


they cared not 


December 15, 192] 
how they got it. In the letter I wrote this forger I refused to 
agree to commit a crime and I roundly scored this forger, think- 
ing I was scoring my working friend “Luber” for his d—m fool- 
ishness. Letter after letter came. Bribes, and |ig ones, please 
offer, etc. 

I denounced such doctrine again and again. In those letters 
| would agree to the declaration that we were being run over 
by military hysteria, and that men were using the war frenzy 
to stifle legitimate discussion. Then I would denounce the writer 
for his plan to cure such things. Now get the infamy of their 
trick. The parts of the letter which spoke of military hysteria 
and such terms were photographed so as to leave every declara- 
tion of my own out entirely. Then I was arrested, and taken 
What do you 


of their court records now? Some way to get evidence? 


to Sacramento, California, and thrown in jail. 
think 

The letters this forger wrote me were secured and destroyed 
! then found out my friend Luber had received no letters from 
me and knew nothing about any letter writing to me, as he had 
been in jail since December 5, 1917. And my first letter to him 
Luber was the first one arrested before 
Decemnber 22, i917. 
as they prove my innccence. I then knew the characters 
But | 
did not fear trial as I knew my own ietters should clear me, if 
read as they were written. Every scheme imaginable was re- 
sorted to in order to force me to lie and perjure myself on the 
other men in jail. I told them I had no price to commit such 
crimes to convict any innocent man. 

I was wined and dined at first; I was offered freedom and a 
round sum of money to say something. I knew nothing and | 
refused to be a perjurer. Then they tried threats and abuse 
| was put through the “third degree” in a most brutal manner 
I then told them 
] would spend the rest of my life in prison with clean hands 


was in January, 1918. 


the raid on the hall on Note dates care. 
fully 


that were being employed to destroy American citizens. 


| would not give in. I had nothing to tell. 
hefore I would fasten upon my heart the slime of perjury, and 
the blood and tears of innocent, helpless workers whom I did 
not know anything about, much less anything against. Failing 
» bribe me, that ended it. 
what | 


They now feared to release me after 
found out. With 
ney general he said I was justly convicted. 


had these true facts before the attor- 


Imagine my 


ers to find I 


feelings when the trial day came for those work- 
was indicted with them. Then, if you can further 


that three or four short ex- 


tracts from my letters were presented from photographic copies, 


imagine, do so, when I tell you 
© as to identify my handwriting, and three extracts, admissions 
vt what had been sent me, and true in every word, yet torn out 
and I was convicted and sentenced to a five- 
ar term for espionage and for having an opinion of my own 


f all connections ; 
Since coming here not a mark or blemish has been put against 
me. I a mark or stain against my life and have 
always worked for a living. 


never had 


Yet when I asked for parole I was denied at Washington— 
ot here. Counterfeiters, post-office burglars, white-slavers, and 
worst kind of degenerates ever found have been paroled 
not me. (The above are not making it any more; it was in 
past I wish to be honest to the very word as the truth 
ll stand. I made a mistake at that time 


ever asking for those 


can see now that I 


for parole. At that time parole was 


were guilty of some of the above crimes. My crime was 


; : ar 
s a working-man. I am a conscientious pacifist socialist and 


as a member of the Industrial Workers of the World, that 
| 


lever gave any man, woman or child a moment's grie! 


fe, and I have tried to live clean and honest, and 4s 
as I can find out I am in prison because a department of 
ice agent committed forgery on a worker in prison, lied to 
ind then failed to get me to carry out the crimes they were 
Only I did not fall to their level. That 


is why I am serving five years in prison. 


illing to pay me for. 


Before the great arbitrator, whose knowledge can weigh al 
truth, I swear IT write the truth. This in America, too, that 1 
I am not alone in blackened and 


honest and are victims 


America! 
have 


California is in 


ruined men here who been now 
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the espionage law. I will now give you the proof of the 
shove statement. They don’t even try to deny it; let me tell 
you why. 

Take the date of my arrest. Take the date of Luber’s arrest. 
Take the address the forger gave me to write to, and you will 
fnd it was the department of justice office, Room 703, Peoples 
Saving Bank Building, Sacramento. Take date of my letter to 
the forger (in Luber’s name) and it proves what I say. What 
s more they don’t deny it. 

The above proves all, yet I am in prison. There are some 
jacts about the fifty-five men that I was brought from the state 
i Washington for in hopes I could be bribed to help them in 
getting a conviction, that I want you to know about. On De- 

mber 22, 1917, these men were arrested after a raid on their 
hall. They were put in a drunk tank, or cell, in the city jail. 

hey were each handed an old worn-out, vermin-infested blanket. 
They had no bed to lie on. And for want of space they had 
take turns at lying down. On this floor, in the middle, too, 
laid for sixty-five days. There was a little barred window 
let in a faint ray of daylight into their cage or cell. No 

ce to bathe; soon they were swarming with vermin and their 
all covered with sores. One toilet for all, and that was 

f order. No chance to shave, their beards grew long. With 
their long beards, and they were so thin, they were a sight to 

K upon. 

they laid day after day. No friends were allowed to 
them; incommunicado all the time. Two went insane, and 
kept trying to kill himself. The jailor in charge agreed to 
food if they would pay for it. When the food arrived, 
would not let them have it. They set the food just beyond 
reach outside their cage or cell and let it rot. 
re is so much to tell, and I must cut this story short. } 
thead of my story. I will now let you know how these 
ume to be released from the hell hole in the city jail and 
into the county jail where it was just a little better, as 
could at least take a bath and kill off the vermin and heal 
sores on their body. 
littke woman, sick herself, moved by the suffering of these 
went before the court and with tears in her eyes pleaded 
very lives of these men. She told the court what was 
on right under their very nose (just as if they did not 
She told them of the shame of it. She told them not 
rget that this was America they were living in, too. What 
er reward for this? Let me tell you. She was indicted 
the rest of us. They even had to show their spite on one 
veak little woman, that had pleaded with tears in her 
nd in the name of justice and humanity, to save the lives 
se men. I was arrested about the time these men were 
into the county jail. I was kept apart from them the 
vo months after I arrived. I did get one chance to see 
few days after I arrived. Never will I forget the sight 
men, they were so thin and the sores had not yet healed 
heir bodies. After failing to bribe me to commit perjury 
turned in with them, 

Later on the “flu” struck Sacramento. In our weakened con- 

we were soon all victims. We begged them to let our 
n to help, as we were all sick. They just laughed at our 
ring and kept us incommunicado. They would not even let 
ve a doctor, till the organization sent one in and paid the 
Five soon died. We were up day and night trying to 
se in the worst shape. We were all sick, falling all over 
Ives, each trying to help others. Words fail to describe it. 
hell! I must stop for space. I could write on and on 
t what was put over us. 

ll you try and do something to get the time I was waiting 

’ count on my sentence? Sincerely yours, 

Joun L. Murpny, Reg. No. 13 
P. O. Box 7, 


Leavenworth, Kans. 


_ (Please put Reg. No. 13586 on address and avoid mistake. 
‘here are more Murphys here than the law allows.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
A New Visit of the Wise Men* 


(— is Christmas. What music lurks in the old, old 
story. What sacred memories crowd in upon us as we 
think of all the happy Christmas days that we have 
known. The air is full of angels and vibrant with the tones of 
mellow church-bells, the children sing carols—the Christ-child is 
born—the new life has come to the world, “Peace and Good- 
will.” 

Around the cradle of the Christ knelt the wise men, The 
scholars came and humbly bowed down worshipfully before him. 
It was a beautiful symbol—the students, the scholars, the wise- 
men, the high-schools, the colleges, the universities, bowing down 
before the Saviour of Men. 

Would to God such a thing might happen at this Christmas 
time! The church is largely to blame if the students and scholars 
do not bow before the Master. The church has been tolerant, 
hopelessly conservative and often vicious toward scholars. Lati- 
mer and Ridley were bined to death just outside the windows ol 
Balliol College, Oxford. Andrew D. White’s book on the “Con- 


flict of Christianity” shows how the church has persistently 
fought every great movement in advancing scholarship. Do not 
forget Galileo; no ignorant pope, bawling “Recant!” can stop the 
march of science. Darwin was ridiculed by churchmen. The 
stale monkey-joke has tickled thousands of lazy auditors, Ridi- 
cule is the cheapest tool on the market—remember that. Men, 
with no training at all, stand up and blast the evolutionary theory, 
to their own vast satisfaction and to the delight of their ignorant 
hearers. It is far easier to laugh raucously than to study!! Such 
laughter often denotes the empty barrel. I am not defending any 
particular evolutionary theory, I am only asking that we know 
what we are talking about. “Comparative Religion” has been 
scoffed at by those who assume that we know it all, over here in 
the west. Psychology, biology, and biblical criticism have all been 
pooh-poohed by the “hoi polloi.” It must be humiliating to the 
crowds to note that after all the truth at last prevails and the 
careful work of devoted scholars is finally generally accepted. 
The pope roared at poor Galileo—but the world now accepts 
Galileo’s thesis!! Just consider that a bit before you explode!! 
What I am trying to say here is this: that if the church now 
feels the sadness of not having the colleges and universities bow- 
ing at her feet as servants she has only herself to blame. False 
ideas will fade out; “truth crushed to earth will rise again.” We 
gain nothing by ridiculing scholars out of court and in the end 
we suffer terribly. 

3ut not all of the professors and so-called wise-men are ideal. 
I find many of them who are sore at the church and many of them 
are selfish and flippant. Safe in a comfortable “chair”’—they may 
forget any duties to society. Freedom often has been abused— 
no doubt of that. The case is not one-sided and so I am pleading 
for the wise-men to come back to the Christ and worship him on 
this Christmas day. Two things are necessary (1) A church re- 
ceptive of all truth (2) a scholar, humble and feeling the need 
of God. “We cannot exist half slave and half free”... the 
churches and the higher schools must come together—for if the 
churches teach boys and girls one thing and the schools teach 
quite another, the young folks will accept the schools. Thous- 
ands have thus been lost to the church. We need, on the one 
hand, an open-minded church and on the other a reverent and 
Christian set of teachers. If church and school could get to- 
gether a new epoch would come upon us. The situation, now, is 
very tense and very harmful, as I see it. The issues are con- 
fused; twe sets of truths are being taught; the Sunday-school 
and the day school must agree upon God and how he works, up- 
on Christ and how he is Master. We need a new visit of the 
wise-men to the Christ. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


*Dec. 25. “Visit of the Wise Men.” Mt. 2:1-12. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Lutherans Will Hold 

Early Christmas Services 
The Christmas customs of 

denominations vary 

copalians 


the various 
widely. The 
stay up on 
hold a service at midnight. 


Epis- 
Christmas eve to 
The Roman 
Catholics meet for early morning mass, 
in many parishes attending mass at four 
o’clock. It is impressive to find a 
church filled to overflowing at this early 
Synod _ Luther- 
ans have had no custom, but are at this 
time trying to establish one. The 
churches of this order will be urged to 
hold a six o'clock service on Christmas 
morning. At this service a 
be taken 
Sanatorium of 


hour The Missouri 


special of- 
for Wheat Ridge 
Colorado This sanato- 
built at an 


fering will 


rium has been 


$1,000,000. 


expense ot 


Want to Inquire Into 
College Teachings 
Some southern Methodists are follow- 
ing in the wake of the Baptsts in seekit 
to put shackles on their teachers. The 
North 


resolutions 


Mississippi conference passed 

dele- 
gates to memorialize the coming General 
Methodist 


urch, south, to appoint a commission 


recently directing its 


7 5 4} Episcopal 
Lonterence of the -piscopal 


into the teaching 
ous col'ege f the denomination. 
that in these 
hypothesis ts 


resolut *xpresses the fear 


’ ' 
o leges > evolutionary 


} 


g taught as well as biblical criticism. 


former theory is regarded as “de- 

the whole Christian plan o 
redemption.” These Missssippi Metho- 
dists want the commission to inquire of 


the scientific men what they believe about 


and demand that the teachers 


1 
he 


text \00ks for 
these 


written 


examination 
show that they are 
critical viewpoint, they are to | 
jected. Che locument 


1 s conference indicates that 


whole produced 


the petitioners a college 
institution to 


ne to carry 
‘ 


Disciples Divinity House 
Publishes Building Plans 
Work will begin 
new butiding which is to | 
of the Disciples Divinity 
University of Chicago an 
sity Church of the Disciple 
lowing description of the unique 
! erected ws interesting 
church is suggested by 
England rather tl 
ized ecclesiastical form 


simply a rectangular room, 


ised platform at one end 


firepla -e, 
the chapel 
! 


the congre 


and, filled with chairs, will add materi- 
ally to the seating capacity. Technically 
the building is in perpendicular gothic, 
of warm cream—gray and yellow lime- 
stone with Bedford stone trim. The 
timbered ceiling will have some color 
on the beams and the oblique walls of the 
bays offer an opportunity for mural 
painting and rich color. Dr. E. S. Ames 
is pastor of the church, and Dr. W. E. 
Garrison dean of the Disciples Divinity 
School. 


Churches Canvass City 
for Charity Funds 

The approved community projects in 
Dallas, budgeted and the 
various churches of the city are assist- 
ng in rai the budget for these va- 
More and more the vari- 
sus. philanthropies depend upon the 
church for their success. The charities 
of Dallas which are included in the ap- 
proved community list are the United 
harities, Dallas Associa- 
tion, Dallas Kindergarten and Nursery 
\ssociation, Dallas County Humane So- 
Infants’ Welfare and Milk Asso- 
ciation, Dallas Baby Camp, Dallas 
Street nd Newsboys’ Club, Cumberland 
Hill Nursery, Empty Stocking Crusade, 
Hope Association. The budget 
for these causes this year is $169,603.24. 


The canvass was 


Tex., are now 


rious causes. 


Tuberculosis 


ciety, 


Cottage 
made the first three 
December 


Fundamentalist Group 
Meets Opposition 

Che Fundamentalist movement in the- 

ry which means a revival of reaction- 

y religious views plus the new element 

premillennialism has won a great 

ly successes in the 


On the 


west, and some in 
Pacific coast this 
many ob- 
servers to command the majority opinion 


point of view is thought by 


the churches of most denominations 


iy churches that 


ose 
Li 


do not follow along 
ire quite pronounced in their oppos'tion. 
The bulletin of First Congregational 
farbara, Cal., contains 
“peppergrams” every week, of which the 
“Judaism had its 
Romanism had its Jesuits. 


church of Santa 


following 1 sample 
Pharisees. 
combining the two is being 
tried out by our modern so-called ‘Bible 


Fundamentalists’.’ 


- , 
The task o 


Military Organization 

Comes Into Church 
products of their envir- 

> measure, 


ymment and the wonder 

the past decade 

methods more 

\n interesting example of 

is to be found in First 

Hastings, Neb. 

and these are 

Each group 

isa colonel and over the colonels is 

When the minister wants to 
} 


project he 


militarism of 


uenced their 


general 
: 

has only to get 
issue an order. Reinforce- 


brought to a prayer meet- 


ing that is in danger of ending in defeay 
or to a church dinner which on a ra'ny 
night may be about to fail. The chief 
use of the new device is to support the 
Sunday evening service which is no more 
virile an institution in Hastings than ip 
other cities when it is left unsupported 
by organization. 


Large Leakage in 
Unshepherded Denominations 


In many denominations there is an jp. 
crease in lay ministers who preach on 
Sunday while they are engaged in secy. 
lar business through the week. In thes 
same communions there is a decrease in 
the number of settled pastors. Figures 
for the Disciples, United Brethren and 
many other communions show this ten. 
dency. A journal of the Southern Bap- 
tists states that “southern Baptists have 
nearly 20,000 churches in which very 
little real pastoral work in the fuller 
sense is done, and our general neglect 
of shepherding the flock as our Lord 
requires accounts largely for the fact 
that we are losing to the world and to 
false faiths one-third of those we bap. 
tize.” 


Sacrifices in Behalf of 
the Gospel Ministry 

Large numbers of the ministers of the 
country face the fact every year that a 
change of occupation would give them 
increased income. A secular 
paper tells the story of Rev. Charles F. 
\nderson, M. D., who gave up his prar- 
tice as a physician in which he was earn 
ing $15,000 a year to become pastor of 
the Baptist church at Louisa, Ky., at 
$1,200 a year. He has since resigned to 
carry on theological studies, 
will soon return to the pastorate when 
he feels himself completely equipped for 
the work. 


a largely 


some 


Church Puts on a 
Free Lyceum Course 

St. Mark’s Methodist church of De 
troit has such a large constituency that 
it can afford to put on a free lyceum 
course. and pay for it out of the free 
will offerings. The result of the course 
has been to bring many new people t 
the church this season. The pastor 
preaching a series of book sermons 
h's Sunday evening audiences and on 4 
recent night announced the 
Winter Comes.” 


theme 


Federal Council Executive 

Committee in Chicago 

The annual meeting of the Federa 
‘ouncil of Churches will be he!d in Chi 
ago this vear December 14-16. 
meetings will be held in the New Firs 
‘ongregational church, and hotel heat: 
quarters have been establshed at the 
LaSalle Hotel. The program commit 
tee for this meeting is composed of Re 
John A. Marqu’s, Rev. Rufus W. Miller 
Rev. Robert A. Ashworth, Rev.. F.> 
Id'eman and Rev. S. M. Cavert. The 
reports for the past year will be giver 
and plans for the new year formulate? 
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The finances of the Federal Council are 
na most unsatisfactory condition, it be- 
ng reported by Dr. R. H. Crossfield that 
the income for the entire year would not 
say two months’ expenses. The various 
onstituent denominations have been gen- 
rous in resolutions, but rather slow with 
Meanwhile the Federal 
| has given the best account of 
is year of any year of its history. 


ther checks. 
tself tl 


Methodist Church 
Establishes a Book Table 

More and more the up-to-date churches 
nforcing the pastor’s message by 
irculation of good books. Foundry 
list church of Washington, where 
Herbert F. Randolph preaches, has 
ok table from which worthy Chris- 
books are sold. Among the books 
ited recently were the following: 
Next War,” “The Sword or the 
“The Daily Altar,” “Introduction 
New Testament,” “The Outline of 
and “The Proposal of Jesus.” 
church papers are also given a 
irculation at the book table. By 
device the minister leads his people 
the books that he himself has 

1 stimulating. 


Women Work 
Among Canners 
The canning industry # a seasonal work 
mploys many thousands of young 
ren in the United States. Th’s year 
Council of Women for Home Mis- 
ns secured a number of the very finest 
students and put them to work 
mong the women who are employed in 
Three distinct lines of 
carried on in each factory. A 
list in day nursery, one in play 
work and one in domestic science 
contributions to the comfort and 
ng of the workers. Religious 
is carried on at most of the fac- 
is well. Daily worship, Bible drill, 
stian literature and other exercises 
vere read'ly welcomed by the workers. 


canneries. 


WOTK vere 


Catholic Social Reformers 
Are Attacked 


The Protestant organizations are not 


ly ones that have met with perse- 
on account of economic and in- 
heresies. The National Catholic 
Council has also been the tar- 
attack. Conservative interests in 
Catholic church have made 
vigorous assaults on Father 
Ryan and Dr. John Husslein. The 
hy, however, has stood by the 
these bold spirits, and supported 
n. While Roman Catholicism resists 
lange in the field of theology, it s 
modern in its social attitudes 
Protestant organizations. Were 
ble to coordinate the religious re- 
s of the country in a single or- 
tion, the result would be an ir- 

le instrument of progress. 


man 


and 


Arthur Nash Gratified 

With America’s Challenge 
Nash, well-known clothing 
of Cincinnati, recently 
efore Newton Hill Baptist church 
assachusetts on “The World’s Chal- 
to the Church.” Mr. Nash is in 
accord with the American atti- 


art 
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tude at the Disarmament Congress. He 
said: “It is not possible for any true 
American to read the news now ema- 
nating from Washington without a tin- 
gle of pride, yes, without a great wave 
of thanksgiving submerging him, that he 
is an American. The eyes of the world 
are again upon the Prince of Peace, and 
we behold him anew as he procla’ms the 
blessings of the beatitudes and tells us 
to pray for heaven to come to earth and 
the will of the Father to be done here 
as it is in heaven, tells to seek the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness here 
on this earth, and summarizes all 
teachings in the climax of the 
on the Mount, when he says: ‘Therefore 
all things, whatsoever ye wou'd that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them 
for this 


his 
sermon 


is the law and the prophets.’” 


Columbus, Ohio, Has a 
Strong Community Church 


During the war many people reacted 
from the idea of a denominational church. 
Grandview Heights Congregational 
church of Columbus, Ohio, became the 
F‘rst Community church. This organi- 
zation has met the problem of mission- 
ary work through with 
former pastor. In 
every work that 


A Call 


ONGREGATIONALISM’S com- 
mission on church unity met in New 
York, November 30, and adopted 

an earnest and challenging resolution on 
behalf of a closer and more friendly in- 
terdenominational relationship. Signed 
by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. Newman 
Smyth and Prof. Williston Walker, the 
statement is entitled “A Ca!l for a Cove- 
nant of Church Unity,” and 
follows: 

“At this time the leading nations of the 
world are entering into a covenant of 
ten years for the realignment of their 
military forces for the sake of keeping 
the peace of the world; shall not the 
churches of Christ do likewise? Shall 
the diplomats of the world be wiser for 
this generation than are the leaders of 
the churches? At this historic hour the 
people throughout our churches are 
waiting for some clear call to make com- 
mon cause of their means and their sac- 
rifices that we may live in a Christian 
world. Surely this *% no time for tarrying 
in theological consultations, or standing 
id'y within ecclesiastical limitations. Now 
our spiritual unity needs to be made so 
visible that the man on the street may 
see it. ‘The way to resume is to resume.’ 

“The last National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches, in June, 1921, ex- 
pressed the belief ‘that the evangelization 
of the world rests in a united church.’ 
The council gave its commission on unity 
ample authorization to confer with other 
commissions’ aid in effecting this unity. 
A joint commission of the Episcopal and 
the Congregational churches has had for 
some time under favorable consideration 
a concordat for common ministry in par- 
ticu'ar cases, the recent Lambeth confer- 
ence of Anglican bishops, held in London 
last June, go‘ng still further in this di- 


correspondence 
classmates of the 
mission field there is 


reads as 


25 


ought to be done by an undenominational 
missionary, and the Grandview Heights 
church 3 sending out such a missionary 
to the Near East. The creed which was 
adopted by this church is also a matter 
of interest Columbus. It reads 
believe in the Living God, the Father 
of ali mankind.. I believe in Jesus Christ 
is revealed to me in the scriptures, 

as the Lord and Saviour of my life and of 
the world. 
ple of 


outside 


as he 


I accept as the guiding prin- 
life and conduct the teach- 
ings of Jesus, who when asked what the 
great commandment said, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind,’ and the unto this: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 

self.” The pastor of the church is 
O'iver Weist, a 
Union Theological 
with the 


successful. 


my 
was, 


second 1s like 


graduate of 
His work 
Columbus church has been very 


{ lyde 


Seminary 


Bishop Practices 
Lambeth Proposals 
The Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, 
bishop of Southern Ohio, pre 
the Seventh 
Cincinnati. The bishop is 
: the prime movers in the Episcopal 
uurch of closer fellowship 
denominations. He 


piscopal 
ched on 
November 27 in ’resbyte 
rian church of 
1e of 


or 
i 


other 
other 


( with 


and several 


to Unity 


rection in a message ‘To all their fellow- 
believers’ looked 
ganic 
who'e 


forward to a larger or- 
fellowship in a ministry of the 
church. These proposals call for 
responsive action. 

“As Congregationalists 
only for ourselves. 


we can speak 
But that nothing may 
be lacking on our part we would declare 
our immediate readiness with 
representatives of churches 
concerning unifica- 
tion of forces and min- 
istries that may be proposed. In par- 
ticular, among the desirable objectives 
for combined action we would be willing 
to consider means for the attainment of 
the following ends 

“1. The mutual 
zation of the 
churches for 
in all 

“2. The offering 
fields and greater 
ministry to 
limiting the 


quired for 


to confer 
any other 

any realignments or 
our respective 


and utili- 
different 
service 


recognition 
ministry of the 
common needs and 
thereby of 
incentive to enter the 
young men, as well as 
number of ministers re- 
effective service at home 
may be better than two or 


larger 


our 


where one 


more 

“3. More gradually, but possibly with- 
period of this ten years covenant 
of peace, such consolidations or combina- 
church educational institutions 
and their means might be brought about 
as would prove advantageous for the best 
education, and for fel'owship in their 
the part of the ministers of 
the different churches 

“4, And for any 
missionary or 
churches 


in the 


tions oft 


studies on 


social, 


the 


philanthropic, 
ederated service of 
world are 
Shall 


this 
cooperating for the common good 
the churches of Christ do f 
kingdom?” 


“The governments of 


less 
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American 
ence in 


bishops 
bringing 
which 


influ- 
Lambeth 
breaking 


were a strong 
about the 
goes far in 
down Epwscopal exclusiveness. He called 
his visit to the Presbyterian church a 
“practice of the Lambeth proposals.” He 
is now nearly eighty years of age, but 

preached a strong and convincing 
sermon on “The Struggles of the Faith,” 
showing how it was possible after ac- 
cepting the scholarly conclusions of the 
past hundred years still to hold to his- 
toric Christianity. 


statement 


Seventh Day Adventists 
Make Increases 

The General 
enth Day 


Conference of the 
\dventists have recently tssued 


Sev- 


the annual statistical report for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1920. It is evident that 
the war conditions have operated for the 
upbuilding of this denomination. An- 
ement is made that the funds in- 
from $8,577,0F0.86 in 1919 to $11,- 

in 1920, a gain of over three 

a single vear. Of this amount 
7,195,463.04 was collected as tithes, and 
rema‘nder came in as extra gifts for 

f The de- 
inational membership is 185,450 and 


per capital of giving was $63.92. It 


1iome and foreign mission work 


aid that this is the largest 

of giving to be found in any 
‘ommunion in the United States 
. denominational! literature was 
ing any previous 


g year. 
$5,682,972 35 


Thirty- 
operated and in 


patients were 


In addition to the 
pat‘ents, 15,000 others received 


ice. The big 


point in the 
of the organization is the “near- 
yf Christ.” 
Old Chief Could Not 
Choose Between Wives 
Tr} issionaries have 
the matter 
1 country where polygamy 
he common practice. F. M. 
i Presbyterian missionary in Per- 
lates an interesting story to depict 
| An old chief living in 
’ became a con- 
faith, but the 
baptize him because he had 
He could not decide 


ive up 


of Kol'ai 


missionaries 


which 
The older one was suf- 
ly aged that she needed his care 
he younger one was the mother of 
uildrer He finally decided to wait, 

id live as an upbapt‘zed Christian. When 
influenza epidemic came, both of the 
vives died, and he at once 
the loc: hure The 
compromise in 


united with 
question of any 
such a situation as 

es not seem to have arisen on 


field 
nel¢ 


Minister Sends His Sermon 
Seven Hundred Miles 
Ministers in Pittsburgh have the ad- 


vantage of wonderful apparatus with 
which to send out their sermons by wire- 
Rev. P. H. Barker, a 


minister, has 


on occasion 
Presbyterian received let- 
‘rs indicating that he was reaching an 
ience for seven hundred miles around 
sburgh His Thanksgiving sermon 
sent out with the maximum power 


of the Westinghouse wireless plant. The 
letters from shut-in people have proven 
a great encouragement to Mr. Barker in 
his efforts to extend the gospel by this 
unique method. 


Presbyterians Decide 
Were the Money Shall Go 

The Presbyterians now have an ex- 
ecutive commission which draws up a 
denominational budget for the year. For 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1922, 
a budget of $14,500,000 is required. The 
money is appropriated on the percentage 
method to the various Presbyterian 
Foreign missions gets 29.27 per 
cent, and the combined causes of home 
missions and self-supporting synods will 
receive 34.17 per cent. A million and a 
half wi'l be given to the educational en- 
‘rprises of the denomination. 


causes, 


Evangelicals of Europe Have 
Fellowship in Esperanto 
The 


peranto, is not 


so-called universal language, Es- 
widely known in the 
United States and is often treated face- 
tiously by publicists. Nevertheless it has 
come into rather Europe. 
The New Testament has been issued in 
Esperanto, and Catholic 
propagandists have made rather wide use 
of this version. In South Germany and 
Bohemia there s a babel of 
l s have used the 
speranto language as a means of bring- 


wide use in 


even Roman 


where i 
inguage, the evangelical 
_ 

ing the various racial groups into fellow- 


lip at conventions. 


Fundamentalist Movement Has 
Footing in England 

The Baptist Bible Union of England 
corresponds ith the fundamentalist 
movement in the denomination 
n this country. members of this 
yrganization are largely the young men 

i in founded by 
The methods and results of 
zation are greatly similar to 

American organization. The 
heresy is used in order to en- 
though in England it 
is far more difficult to get sympathy from 
the general public for an obscurantist 


aptist 


sch 01 


gma of 
force orthodoxy, 


movement in theology. 


Widow of General Carranza 
Is Now a Methodist 
The theological boat was rocked in 
Mexico recently when the widow of Gen- 
eral Carranza, ex-president of Mexico, 
joined the Methodist church, bringing 
her whole family with her into the Prot- 
estant fellowship. In her new-found zeal 
she has presented to the Methodist mis- 
s'on at Monterey a block of land con- 
taining a two-story building which will 
be used for school and church purposes. 
Those who imagine that Protestant mis- 
sion work is making little impression in 
Latin America will find in this incident 
some food for thought 
What Became of the 
K. C. War-Chest 
During the last 


great campaign for 

fore the war closed, the Knights 
Columbus and the Jewish War Relief 
organizat‘on joined with the Y. M. C. A. 
and other agencies in a common appeal 
to the public. The armistice came on 


und, be 
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quickly, and all the organizations had 
Jarge sums of money which they invested 
in various tasks for the soldiers. The 
Y. M. C. A. has helped to send a large 
number of men to college and to instity. 
tions where vocational training is given, 
I: is noted, however, that the Knights of 
Columbus have purchased $42,000,000 
worth of Liberty bonds, and the money 
they got for work among soldiers will be 
at the service of a propagandist organi- 
zation. This action of the Knights of 
Columbus in so using money which was 
contributed by the general public and 
pro-rated is being widely criticised. 


Oberammergau Will Present 
Passion Play in 1922 

The villagers of Oberammergau are 
taking a big risk in arranging for the 
presentation of the Passion Play next 
year. It will be two years late but the 
village has kept up its custom for nearly 
300 years of a presentation of the sacred 
drama every decade. In case the world 
is unwilling to go to Germany next year 
the little village will be ruined. The en- 
terprise had a back-set recently in the 
death of the village priest, Father Shroe- 
der, who would have had charge of the 
play. It is also necessary to find a new 
Mary for the young woman who former'y 
impersonated the mother of Jesus is now 
married, and custom forbids that a mar- 
ried woman should take this part. 


Ministry Still Appeals to 
Theatrical Producers 

No profession has so worked upon 
the imagination of fiction writers and 
producers of drama as has the ministry 
Several plays on the boards in - New 
York this winter il'ustrate this fact 
“The Return of Peter Grim” makes the 
English squire sort of person the hero 
He & on terms of great intimacy with 
his rector, but insists upon dominating 
everything in sight. The rector im- 
personates a combination of refinement 
ind subserviency. The play “Thank 
You” is but a thinly veiled propaganda 
in behalf of better support for the min- 
istry It satirizes the custom of sup- 
porting ministers with donations. Minis- 
ters are apt to resent the first named 
play, but to find in the second a pre 
sentation of their claims to the public 
for sympathy and support. 


Eighty Cars Put to 
Work for Religion 

Not every church is able to turn the 
automobile liability into an asset. The 
multiplication of cars, and consequent 
good transportation facilities, has in many 
parishes resulted in a decrease of audi- 
Central Christian Church of Buf- 
falo recently undertook the mobilization 
of its cam. Eighty were brought into 
use in a single day, and large numbers 
of invalids were brought to the church. 


ences, 


Lutherans Claim to be Largest 
Protestant Denomination 

Since the organization of the National 
Lutheran Council it is much easier to 
secure facts and figures about Lutherans, 
for a large and authoritative year-book 
is now published each year. In the te 
cent manual the claim is made that the 
Lutheran family is the largest denom- 
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national family in the world. According 
to this source book the various denom- 
national groups are numbered as follows: 
“81,000,000 Lutherans, 21,600,000 Angli- 
ans, 17,800,000 Methodists, 11,500,000 
Baptists, 9,700,000 Presbyterians, 5,500,- 
) Congregationalists, and 10,000,000 of 
other bodies. The total Lutheran popula- 
yn is claimed to be 122,000,000, of which 
64,574,000 are in Germany. 


Another Methodist Assembly 
Comes Into Being 
The old-time Methodist camp-meeting 
s being superseded in various parts of 
the country by “assemblies.” The North 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
church recently decided to 
start a new assembly similar to the one 
at Lakeside, O. Two hundred and forty 
have been purchased on the north 
Lake Webster which will be- 
center for Hoosier Methodists. 
4uditorium is being constructed which 
ill seat 5,000 people. Thus the Metho- 
ists when they have finished their plans 
oe to have an institution which will 
val the great Presbyterian center at 
Winona Lake. 


piscopal 


me a 


New Professor of Missions 
and Comparative Religion 


The theological seminaries are rapidly 
oming training schools for mission- 
and this gives the study of com- 
ive religion a new significance. Dr. 
G. Hunt was recently made pro- 
of missions and compartive re- 
at the Pittsburgh Theological 
Semnary, an institution of the United 
church.. Dr. Hunt's in- 
address was upon the theme: 
Intolerance of Christianity.” He 
sized the uniqueness of Christianity 
impossibility of the so-called 
> religions’ securing footing on the 
platform with Christianity. Dr. 
er of Northwestern University who 
es comparative religion recently ad- 
1 the Methodist conference at De- 
He put forth the point of view 
he ethnic religions had in them 
sections of Christian truth. They 
false religions, but are inade- 
He held that Christianity must 
to supplement the teaching of the 
faiths.” 


Presbyterian 


“ethn: 


Episcopalians Now 
Have Centralization 
a few years ago the 

s operating in the religious denom- 

of America were privileged to 

nd get all the money they could 

lhe cause which secured the most 
secretary and which could stage 

st emotional appeal got the money 

it regard to any considerations of 
natonal policy. (The Disciples 

first to end this undesirable state 

‘airs in the organization of the 
Christian Missionary Society to 

five constituent societies. Since 
number of denominations have 

the same practical end by a va- 
methods. The Protestant ryus- 

hurch now has a Presiding Bisnop 
suncil which arranges the budget 

the church enterprises. The pres- 

nt income of this body of Christians is 
$3,750,000 for their organized work. The 


various so- 


receipts so far this year are about $10,- 
000 in advance of last year. At the re- 
cent meeting of the Council the request 
of the Continental Domestic Mmsionary 
Bishops for $127,000 for the purchase of 
land and the erection of buildings had 
to be deferred. 


Methodist Tries His Hand at 
the Cryptic Interpretation 

Pastor Russell now has a rival in ex- 
pounding the cryptic in the Bible and 
other places. The Millennial Dawn 
leader found the corroboration of his 
whole system in certain measurements 
which can be made in the Egyptian pyra- 
mids. Inches correspond to years and 
God hid the secret of his plan for cen- 
turies until he made it known to the 
Pittsburgh leader. Dr. Zaring, editor of 
Northwestern Christian Advocate re- 
cently grew facetious, and tried his hand 
at cryptic. He asserted he could prove 
that Shakespeare wrote the 46th Psalm. 
He does so in these words: “Turn to the 
46th Psalm (King James version), count 
down from the top, and when you come 
to the forty-sixth word write it down. 
Then count up from the bottom. and when 
you come to the forty-sixth word place 
that in connection with the first, and 
what do you have? Shakespeare. Forty- 
sixth Psalm, forty-sixth word from the 
beginning, forty-sixth word from the 
end! What deep and hidden things there 
are in the Scriptures!” 


Conservatives Have 
Catalogued the Heretics 
If you want to know 
you have only to consult a dictionary 
now. If things keep on the “down- 
grade,” to use a phrase of Spurgeon, 
ten years hence the world will have a 
large encyclopedia, for by the express 
statement of the heresy-hunters in the 
different denominations, theological con- 
ditions are growing rapidly worse “as 
the end approaches.” Joseph McCabe 
has published a “Biographical Dictionary 
of Modern Rationalists.” Among the men 
to be found in this list considered un- 
sound in the faith are Longfellow, Robert 
Rrowning and Tennyson. Roger Wil- 
liams, patron saint of the Baptists of 
this country, is stigmatized as a “theist.” 
The dictionary enlightens us that Abra- 


who is a heretic, 


ham Lincoln was simply fooling the peo-* 
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ple when he prayed and read the Bible. 
A number of living men whose names 
appear in the dictionary have disclaimed 
the alleged disloyalty to Christ and the 
Bible, but of course the large number 
of deceased heretics must rest under the 
charges brought. Many English Baptists 
are on the list of lost souls, and south- 
ern Baptist newspapers appeal to the 
dictionary to establish the unsoundness 
of their English brethren. 


Denominations Fight 
With Paid Advertising 

Martin Luther started theological war- 
fare by posting his nienty-five theses on 
the church door at Wittenburg. The 
Catholic laymen of Pittsburgh started 
controversy on a much wider scale re- 
cently by publishing paid advertisements 
setting forth the history and doctrine of 
their church. These advertisements soon 
drew a reply from the Protestant camp, 
Prof. David S. Schaff, D.D., of the local 
theological seminary offered advertising 
copy. The leading newspapers refused 
to print the Protestant ad. This aroused 
the ire of Protestant ministers, and re- 
cently the East End group voted to in- 
quire from the local newspapers the 
ground for their discrimination. The 
Catholic advertisement stated: “Those 
who condemn the Catholic church for not 
changing her doctrines should condemn 
the professors of mathematics for not 
changing the multiplication table. Truth 
is unchangeable.” Dr. Schaff's advertise- 
ment had in it this paragraph: “If Pope 
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\lexander VI was a 
church, who had at least 
by different women, why were Luther, 
Calvin, John Knox and Jonathan Ed- 
wards not members of the church, who 
were baptized, and had no children born 
of wedlock, and studied the New 
Testament in the original Greek, which 
Alexander was not able to do if he had 
wanted?” Perhaps one of the Protestant 
blicity men could tell Dr. Schaff why 


was accepted and the 


member of the 
eight children 


other re- 
may n be due to 

ical bias in the 
Catholic 
rejected as 


The reason 
M hnewspape 
advert'sements are nov 
we'l as Protestant 


Pittsburgh newspaper offices. 


Is Rabindranath 
Tagore a Christian? 
Rabindranath 
pected by 
Into the 


Tagore has 
, 


many Oo! pe ng 4 


Brahmo-Somaj movement | 

truth entered, 
wn that poet has 
Christ *. J. Thomson of 
has recent'y blished a 

he poet in which tl 


n iere 1s 
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Christian 


ciement or 


written 
1 ’ 
OOK 


irge amount of research 

quotes Ta rt is Say 

44 read the Bible The 
Christian 
the Brahmo-Somai 


finds 


vas the least 
hristi 


inity 


sorbed 


many 


When Should Communion 
be Observed? 


he first « 


rmmun 


evenil neal, 


hurches through 


sommunion 
and henceforth 
be at the 


vember 6 an 


celebrat 
evcenineyg sé 

effort was 
church to induce all of tl 


m ide 
the 107 
rs to be present 
Baptist World Alliance 
May Go to Stockholm 

} 


is making a bid 
number of 


1 these days 
interdenominational 
and seems to be 


rhe 


receive an 


getting what 
recent r- 
invitation to 
Japtist World 
will hold its next meet- 
1923. Baptists in Sweden 
numbers and influence. The 
Japtst held 
1913, and the de were 
charmed with the 
ceived The 


*s after most 
ganization to 
meet at Stockholm is the 
Alliance 


in Ju'y 


which 


re strong in 


European Congress was 


legates 
they re- 
Stockholm has in 


there n 
hospitality 
city of! 
‘nt years been drawing a larger num- 


tourists as it is a very beautiful 


Riding the Circuit 
by Aeroplane 

The messengers f the gospel are 
modern 
since the 


take advantage of the 
travel. 

has made possible larger 
of min'sterial influence. 
Rev. Frank Scott 
Methodist 


cuick to 
m des of I ong 


mobile 


auto- 
reaches 
So far as known 
Hollett is the 
minister to ride his 


frst 


circuit 


through the air. On October 30 he 
preached at both Lisbon and Elliott, N. 
D., using the aeroplane as the mode of 
transit. It was good literature Sunday, 
and he carried with him not only his 
Bible, but also a generous supply of the 
denominational newspapers, for distribu- 
tion in the two churches. This kind of 
thing is considerably removed from the 
pioneer conditions when men went on 
with a Bible in one saddle- 
vag and a generous supply of whisky 
and quinine in the other. 


horseback 


Successor Chosen for 
Deceased Washington Pastor 

During the national convention of the 
Winona August, 
were tele- 


Discip'es at ake in 
the delegates 


saddened by a 
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gram announcing the death of Rev. E, B 
3agby. pastor of Columbia Heights 
Christian church of Washington. \, 
Bagby was one of the veteran ministers 
of the city. His work will be carried op 
henceforth by Rev. B. H. Melton, who 
was recently called from Twenty-fith 
Street church of Baltimore. Mr. Melton 
is a graduate of Transylvania college and 
did some post graduate work at Harvard 
University. He has had three pastorates, 
Wilson, N. C.: Marshall Street church 
Richmond, Va., and Twenty-fifth Stree 
church of Baltimore. His work in these 
three churches has been marked by signal 
The Washington church has 
under construction the most commodioygs 
worsh'p that the Disciples have 
in the Capital city. 


success. 


place of 


How a Prominent Scientist Leader 
Looks at Religion 


week in November a Con- 


Modern Thinkers 
conference 
ther representatives of the 
Union, the Ethical Church, the 
Place Ethical Scientist church, the 


Religious 


London. This 


gious movement, the Positivist 


Rationalist Press Associa- 
Theosoph cal Soc ety. No 
tabus utmost 


»f speech in these meetings. If 


am wand 
Tl aiitl 


tl l prevent the 


eol ye a 


reedom 
there is any tabu around the conference 
tf being considered ortho- 


W ould be 


the tear of 
This unpardonable. 
November meeting a very inter- 
address was given by Sir Harry 
hnston, D. Sc., who felt that 
had 
the neolithic age, and are 
That he still finds rather more 
Christianity than in other 

‘js interesting. He does not 
Jesus and his way of life. He 


most of 


theological convictions arisen 


now out- 


“I deny the possibility of nothing 
a tenet of the Christian religion, 
doubt of the probability of its 
so that I will not 
hort 
iat cannot be 


‘Sit 
waste a min- 
time in 
brought 


amount of dis- 


| within 
The 
only things that stand out preeminent in 


this particular phase of 


ussing WwW 


e scope of scientific investigation. 
religious specula- 
tion are the warm human charity, love, 
iberty of thought 
orded utterances of the 
With 

1othing similarly 
orded 


which pervaded 
Galilean 
two exceptions, 
and true was re- 
in the apostolic utterances follow- 
in succession to the veritable founda- 

i the regards other 
hases of and expres- 
sion of thought, they are scarcely worth 
consideration in these and 
they are all influenced by false concep- 
tions of the relations between this tiny 
planet and the rest of the universe. The 
only can tolerate in thought 
Would be a Christianity which applied it- 
self wholly and exclusively to the im- 
provenient of man’s life on this planet, 
ind wasted no time on unproved specu- 
lations concerning the idea of a divinity 
not as yet made manifest through any 


e rec 
Peasant. one or 


good 


gospels. As 


‘religious belief’ 


busy days, 


religion | 


branch of modern scientific speculation’ 

The oriental religionists 
troubled about the lack of scientific dem- 
onstration of God. They in all their ad- 
dresses asserted their faith in a supreme 
The Buddhist insisted on not 
qualifying the Infinite, lest he be thereby 
limited. The conference had for one of 
its major problems that of trying to find 
a basis for the religious unity of 
human Mr. A. D. Howell Smith 
described the religious differences of th 
east and the west as being this: “The 
west is all for getting on, and the east 
is all for contemplation.” 

Dr. Stanton Coit, the well known posi- 
tivist who has lectured in America and 
who finds humanity to be his deity, 
made some challenging statements about 
the course that religious progress should 
take. He “What would quicken 
the pace? First a great upheaval of en- 
trenched religious organizations—some- 
thing like the great war. Rome must be 
overthrown as Berlin overthrown 
When in Italy I felt that such an event 
’ more 


were not 


being. 


race. 


says: 


was 


America is 
about Roman aggression than 
she ever was about Prussian aggression 
Great events will come which will do for 
religion what the great war has done for 
democracy in sweeping away the strong: 
holds of autocracy. After the first great 
religiows convulsion of the world there 
will specialists in religion and 
groups of followers—searchers, not after 
religious unity, but after the basis in hv- 
man needs and facts and formulas which 
wi!l form a basis of religious unity.” 
Scientific observers of religious phen- 
omena will find in this conference 
least one great sense of need with which 
they may sympathize. The world needs 
a great common religion. Many of the 
thinkers in the conference felt that a ne* 
religion had to be invented. Many oth- 
ers felt that one of the older religions 
might be amended to serve. The world 
wants a great unifying religious fait! 
Can this unifying religious faith be the 
modern evangelical religion as_ it has 
been formulated in harmony with the 
great branches of human knowledge‘ 


was quite possible. 
alarmed 


arise 
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Jessie Brown Pounds: 


Memorial Selections 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS is pleased 

to announce that early next week—in good time 
for Christmas—will come from the bindery, the beautiful 
volume which has been awaited with expectancy by the 
multitude of admiring readers of Mrs. Jessie Brown Pounds, 
poet, hymn-writer, essayist, story-writer. 


For several years—until her death in the Spring of 1920—she was 
a member of the editorial staff of The Christian Century. 


The new volume will contain many poems and hymns, illuminat- 
ing essays, short stories, and a play. 


Even Mrs. Pounds’ close friends will be surprised at the variety 
of her literary achievements. The biographical sketch in the early 
part of the volume will be read with great interest by the many 
thousands who have been inspired by her messages in verse and 
prose. 


l fe Beautiful Book 


for Christmas Giving 


Price of book, $2.00 
plus 10 cents postage 


SEND ORDERS NOW! 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















To the CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


of AMERICA 


Save the Russian Children! 





American Relief Administration 
HERBERT HOOVER, Chairman 
41 Broadway, New York City 


December 2, 1921 


Dr. Chas. S. Macfarland 
Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 

105 East 22nd Street 

New York City 


“Inasmuch as ve Dear Dr. Macfarland: 


did dt ante one | have received the following cablegram from Colonel 
Haskell today: 
of the least of “Notwithstanding gigantic American Relief operations 
these my breth- already under way, millions of Christian people in Russia 
; face certain death by starvation before 1922 harvest un- 
ren, ‘even these . : : : : 
less material outside assistance is forthcoming. Even 
least, ye did wt now the daily mortality is great and it will increase as 
a winter advances. Any charity that can be given will be 
so distributed that the maximum number of human lives 
will be saved. The Russian peasant, surrounded by his 
family, calmly contemplates the inevitable while cherish- 
ing the vague idea that America may yet find the way 
to save them.” 


‘| do not know that there is anything | could add to this be- 
yond the urgent hope that our people will feel able to provide 
something for the Russian people after taking into full account 


the increased obligations we have at home during the forth- 
coming winter. 


Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 











The Churches of America, acting through the Federal Council, are undertaking 
to do their full part in answering the cry of suffering humanity. 


The American Relief Administration is giving 1,200,000 children of Russia one free 
balanced meal a day, as well as supplying clothing and medical care, and the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee (Quaker) is caring for 50,000. 3,000,000 more 
children in Russia face starvation this winter unless aid comes to them. Fif- 
teen dollars ($15.00) will provide for one of these helpless Russian chil- 
dren through this summer. WILL YOU ANSWER THIS’ CHAL- 
LENGE TO OUR CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION? 

Won't you save a child by tearing off attached coupon and mail 
ing today your contribution to the 


Federal Council Relief for the Children of Russia 


(To be distributed through the American Relief Administration, Herbert 
Hoover, Chairman, and the American Friends Service Committee.) 
A pumphlet giving full information may be secured from the Federal 
Council 


105 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


" “Tt ts not the will 


of your Heaver- 
ly Father thet 
one of these lit- 
tle ones should 
perish.” 
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Why 


The Twentieth Century 
Quarterly (Uniform) 





is used by many hundreds of adult 
and young people’s Bible classes today: 


Because William Dunn Ryan’s remarkable success as 
a leader of great adult schools makes him an ideal 


conductor of the department, “Getting Into the 
Lesson.”’ 


Because Herbert L. Willett, Jr.'s several years experi- 
ence in the Orient give him unquestioned author- 
ity as an interpreter of Bible life. His department is 


headed, “Difficult Points Explained.”’ 


Because John R. Ewers’ lesson talks come straight from 
life and, therefore, go straight to life. 


Because Prof. W. C. Morro’s long experience as a 
teacher make him a past-master in the art of ques- 
tioning. He conducts the “Lesson Forum.”’ 


Because Ernest Bourner Allen, who contributes the 
weekly ‘‘Prayer Thought,”’ knows how to gather up 
Send for free the spiritual content of a lesson and to crystallize it 


sample of the into one or two vibrant sentences. 

Quarterly today 

and send in Because Thomas Curtis Clark, editor of The Quarterly, 
— Fo tig has had twenty years of experience as a teacher of 
January-March large adult and young people's classes. He can feel 


quarter. the pulse of the average Bible class. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street : CHICAGO 
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THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 4 


The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


HERE has never been published a book which is 


better adapted for gift purposes than The Daily Altar. 
There are several reasons for its popularity: 
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1. It is beautifully made. Typographically it is perfect, and the bind- 
ing is superb. It is bound in full morocco ($2.50) and in beautiful 
purple cloth ($1.50, add 8 cents postage). 


. It carries a religious message. The Christmas season is a religious 
one and the ideal Christmas gift is a religious book. 


. It lasts the year round — and for many years. Every time your 


friend takes up the book for his morning reading he will think of the 
thoughtful giver of the gift. 


What The Daily Altar Contains 


There is a page for each day's reading. For each day there is a verse 
of Scripture, a meditation, a brief poem, and a prayer. 


A suggestion: Send for one copy of the book at once, either leather 
or cloth, then make up your list of friends who are to receive this 
delightful gift from you, and send on your order without delay. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE DAILY ALTAR 


The Central Christian Advocate: “Cannot be too highly commended.” 
The Presbyterian Advance: ‘Excellent and beautiful.” 


The Christian Evangelist: “A real help toward restoring the family altar.” 
The Churchman: ‘A beautiful book.” 


The Christian Standard: ‘Beyond all praise.” 
The Christian Advocate (New York): “Excellently arranged.” 
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